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ABSTRACT 


THE  TIGHTROPE:  ERENCH  COEONIAL  COLLAPSE  AND  THE  SHAPING  OP 
COLD  WAR  EUROPE,  by  Major  Donald  J.  Thompson,  131  pages. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Prance  was  much  weaker  than  it  had  been  before  the  start  of 
the  war;  however.  Prance  still  had  a  role  within  the  U.S. -dominated  Western  alliance 
standing  against  Soviet  expansion.  Nevertheless,  the  Prench  leadership  chose  to  engage 
what  remained  of  their  national  power  in  the  reestablishment  of  their  overseas  colonial 
empire.  Prance’s  preoccupation  with  the  reestablishment  of  its  colonial  empire  was 
strategically  important  to  the  structure  of  the  post-World  War  II  security  environment 
because  it  amounted  to  a  direct  competition  to  its  obligations  for  the  defense  of  Europe. 
Paradoxically,  the  possession  of  these  colonies  provided  the  appearance  of  greatness  that 
Prance  needed  in  the  wake  of  its  World  War  II  defeat  to  gain  a  seat  at  the  table.  The 
energies  that  Prance  exerted  in  the  course  of  attempting  to  reestablish  or  retain  its 
colonies  while  it  rebuilt  its  economy  and  attempted  to  dominate  the  military  and 
economic  fate  of  West  Germany  led  to  a  number  of  consequences  that  they  did  not 
intend.  In  particular.  Prance  defeated  its  own  initiative  to  limit  the  rearmament  of 
Germany,  the  European  Defence  Community,  while  it  almost  simultaneously  lost 
Indochina.  This  led  to  a  chain  reaction  of  events  that  included  the  admission  of  West 
Germany  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the  war  in  Algeria,  additional  U.S. 
forces  in  Europe,  the  fall  of  the  Prench  Pourth  Republic,  and  the  return  of  Charles  de 
Gaulle. 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 

Background 

What  policy  can  hope  to  succeed  if  the  eountry’s  arms  are  brought  low? 

Of  what  use  is  strategieal  planning  if  the  means  of  carrying  it  out  are  not 

fortheoming? 

—  General  Charles  de  Gaulle,  The  Edge  of  the  Sword, 
quoted  in  P.  G.  Tsouras,  Warriors  ’  Words 

After  World  War  II,  Franee  was  mueh  weaker  than  it  had  been  before  the  start  of 
the  war.  However,  Franee  still  had  a  major  role  to  play  within  the  American-dominated 
western  allianee  standing  against  Soviet  expansion.  Nevertheless,  the  Freneh  leadership 
ehose  to  engage  what  remained  of  their  national  power  in  the  reestablishment  of  their 
overseas  eolonial  empire.  Franee’s  preoeeupation  with  the  reestablishment  of  its  eolonial 
empire  was  strategieally  important  to  the  structure  of  the  post- World  War  II  security 
environment  beeause  it  amounted  to  a  direet  eompetition  with  its  obligations  to  the 
defense  of  Europe. 

Paradoxieally,  the  possession  of  these  eolonies  provided  the  appearanee  of 
greatness  that  Franee  needed  in  the  wake  of  its  World  War  II  defeat  to  plaee  them 
legitimately  among  the  world’s  great  powers.  The  energies  that  Franee  exerted  in  the 
eourse  of  attempting  to  reestablish  or  retain  its  eolonies  while  rebuilding  its  eeonomy  and 
attempting  to  dominate  the  military  and  eeonomie  fate  of  West  Germany,  led  to  a  number 
of  eonsequences.  In  partieular,  Franee  defeated  its  own  initiative  to  limit  the  rearmament 
of  Germany,  the  European  Defenee  Community  (EDC),  an  aet  that  in  retrospeet  appears 
to  have  been  little  more  than  a  delay  taetie.  Nearly  simultaneously,  Franee  lost  Indoehina. 
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This  led  to  a  chain  reaction  of  events  that  included  the  admission  of  West  Germany  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO),  the  war  in  Algeria,  additional  U.S.  forces  in 
Europe,  the  fall  of  the  French  Fourth  Republic,  and  the  return  of  Charles  de  Gaulle. 


Primary  Research  Question 

Why  was  France’s  preoccupation  with  reestablishing  itself  as  a  colonial  great 
power  strategically  important  to  the  post- World  War  II  security  environment  in  Europe? 
France’s  preoccupation  with  its  empire  following  World  War  II  had  to  do  with  the 
popular  perception  of  the  empire.  For  almost  everyone  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of 
the  French  communist  party,  the  French  believed  that  their  empire  represented  that  part  of 
France  that  did  not  fall  to  the  Nazis.  ^  Charles  de  Gaulle  embodied  this  belief  and  became 
the  standard-bearer  for  the  idea  of  prima  facie  French  greatness  that  held  the  Free  French 
together  through  the  defeat  of  World  War  II  and  later  propelled  France  as  a  whole  to 
advance  their  interests  in  the  new  order  represented  by  the  Cold  War. 

The  empire  supported  France’s  self-concept  as  a  great  nation,  especially  after  the 
devastating  defeat  in  1940.  Maintaining  the  idea  of  France  as  a  great  power  by  retaining 
its  empire  was  central  to  the  concepts  that  led  to  the  development  of  the  EDC,  the 
Indochina  War,  and  the  Algerian  War,  all  of  which  left  a  lasting  effect  on  Cold  War 
Europe. 


'Martin  Thomas,  “French  Imperial  Reconstruction  and  the  Development  of  the 
Indochina  War:  1945-1950,”  in  The  First  Vietnam  War:  Colonial  Conflict  and  Cold  War 
Crisis,  ed.  Mark  Atwood  Fawrence  and  Fredrik  Fogevall  (Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard 
University  Press,  2007),  130-13 1. 
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Secondary  Research  Questions 


Why  was  France  important  to  the  Western  alliance  defending  Europe  after  World 
War  II?  What  was  its  role  as  the  French  government  saw  it?  Essentially,  France  was  the 
only  choice.  World  War  II  destroyed  Europe  and  with  it,  the  traditional  balances  of 
power.  With  Germany  crushed  and  half  of  it  occupied  by  the  Soviet  Union,  there  was 
almost  nothing  standing  in  the  way  of  the  communists  taking  all  of  Europe.  Following 
Germany,  France  was  the  next  largest  military  power  in  Europe,  making  it  the  only 
logical  choice  in  lieu  of  the  United  States  assuming  the  role  directly.  The  United  States 
intended  for  France  to  be  the  center  of  European  defense  and  the  French  wanted  the  lead, 
but  the  French  government  could  not  conceive  of  doing  so  without  retaining  its  empire. 

What  effect  did  France’s  colonial  reassertion  in  Vietnam  have  on  its  allies? 

France  was  able  to  set  its  imperial  effort  in  Indochina  within  the  United  States’  desire  to 
combat  communism  worldwide.  Because  of  this,  the  French  were  able  to  enlist  the 
industrial  and  financial  might  of  the  United  States  to  aid  them  in  the  fight  against  the  Viet 
Minh.  Additionally,  because  of  the  competing  military  efforts  between  Indochina  and 
Europe,  France  placed  significant  strains  on  its  relationship  with  its  allies.  For  example, 
there  were  times  when  French  colonial  actions  worked  at  cross-purposes  with  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  However,  the  United  States  could  not  put  too  much  pressure  on  the  Fourth 
Republic  because  of  its  inherent  instability.  Should  any  particular  parliamentary-based 
coalition  government  in  Paris  collapse,  it  endangered  important  treaties  and  agreements 
that  often  took  years  to  develop  and  ratify. 

What  effect  did  the  French  loss  in  Indochina  have  on  their  colonial  reassertion  in 
Algeria?  The  French  loss  in  Indochina  severely  embittered  the  professional  cadre  among 
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the  colonial  army.  These  elite  troops,  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting,  were  already 
psychologically  and  socially  separated  from  metropolitan  France,  but  after  the  defeat  in 
Indochina,  they  started  to  believe  that  the  Fourth  Republic  had  abandoned  them.  These 
troops  took  the  trauma  of  their  crucible  experiences  in  Indochina  with  them  to  Algeria 
and  made  the  situation  there  worse  in  the  end. 

Why  was  the  French  counterinsurgency  in  Algeria  important  for  NATO?  French 
troop  commitments  to  the  Algerian  War  conflicted  directly  with  its  troop  commitments  to 
NATO.  In  fact,  the  imbalance  of  military  effort  going  to  Algeria  as  opposed  to  NATO 
ultimately  caused  the  United  States  to  assume  France’s  role  as  the  primary  contributor  to 
European  defense. 

Significance 

The  significance  of  this  study  is  threefold.  First,  it  demonstrates  that  a  country 
that  is  economically,  militarily,  and  even  socially  weak  can  wield  an  enormous  amount  of 
influence  on  much  stronger  nations  depending  on  its  national  character  and  the  amount  of 
effort  that  it  exerts.  Second,  this  study  demonstrates  that  France  balanced  its  imperial 
aspirations  directly  against  its  commitments  to  the  European  defense  structure 
confronting  Soviet  expansion,  in  effect  shaping  both  the  timing  and  the  method  of 
German  rearmament.  Moreover,  by  cloaking  their  imperial  efforts  in  Indochina  with  anti¬ 
communist  themes,  the  Erench  brought  the  United  States  incrementally  closer  to 
intervention  in  Southeast  Asia.  Einally,  because  of  the  direct  conflict  between  Erance’s 
commitment  to  NATO  and  its  determination  to  hold  on  to  Algeria,  the  United  States  took 
up  the  role  of  Europe’s  guardian,  the  legacy  of  which  remains  to  this  day. 
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Limitations 


The  most  significant  limitation  for  the  research  was  the  reliance  on  translators  for 
all  primary  sources  providing  the  French  perspective.  This  is  also  true  for  some 
secondary  sources  that  originally  published  in  French.  To  mitigate  the  reliance  on  one  or 
a  few  translators,  I  used  a  wide  variety  of  sources  that  include  the  work  of  many 
translators.  Given  the  general  congruence  of  the  materials,  the  author  feels  comfortable  in 
asserting  that  the  facts  and  premises  offered  here  represent  a  sound  depiction  of  events  as 
well  as  the  original  authors’  intents  and  meanings. 

Literature  Review 

The  Combined  Arms  Research  Library  and  the  Norwich  University  online 
research  library  were  both  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  materials  for  this  thesis.  Using 
these  resources,  the  author  was  able  to  access  a  wealth  of  secondary  scholarly  sources 
including  books  and  academic  journals  as  well  as  primary  sources  through  various  online 
databases.  In  addition,  I  obtained  some  valuable  sources  from  the  personal  collection  of 
Dr.  Sean  Kalic. 


Primary  Sources 

Several  very  useful  primary  sources  are  available  and  accessible  in  English.  For 
example,  there  are  the  memoirs  of  Ted  Morgan  and  Paul  Aussaresses,  which  were 
particularly  valuable  in  analyzing  the  Algerian  War.  There  are  also  the  memoirs  of 
Charles  de  Gaulle,  which  offers  interesting  insight  into  the  French  psyche  and  national 
motivations. 
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Several  databases  with  seanned  eopies  of  original  doeuments  are  available  online 
as  well  (e.g.  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  Electronic  Reading  Room  and  the  Digital 
National  Security  Archive).  Databases  like  these  offer  any  researcher  the  chance  to 
access  items  that  range  from  ratified  treaties  to  declassified  documents  that  at  one  time 
constituted  Top  Secret  information. 

Secondary  Sources 

There  are  many  books  and  academic  journal  articles  that  cover  the  topics  of 
European  security,  the  Indochina  War,  and  the  Algerian  War.  JSTOR,  the  online 
repository  of  academic  journal  articles,  was  a  great  source  for  a  wide  variety  of  sources 
that  span  several  decades,  providing  supplemental  details  to  the  narratives  presented  in 
the  nearly  30  books  that  I  chose  to  use.  The  books  detailed  here  under  the  literature 
review  constitute  the  most  valuable  sources  as  they  applied  to  this  particular  line  of 
research. 

Martin  Creswell’s  A  Question  of  Balance:  How  France  and  the  United  States 
Created  Cold  War  Europe  concerns  the  establishment  of  the  post-World  War  II  Cold 
War  order  through  the  re-arming  of  West  Germany  as  a  counterweight  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  author’s  argument  is  that  this  arrangement  was  neither  inevitable,  nor 
imposed  unilaterally  through  American  power.  Instead,  the  author  argues  that  this 
arrangement  developed  through  the  friction  of  disagreements  between  Erance  and  the 
United  States  concerning  the  proper  place  for  Germany  in  the  Western  world,  resulting  in 
an  order  that  Erance  found  preferable  and  the  United  States  found  acceptable. 

William  Hitchcock’s  France  Restored:  Cold  War  Diplomacy  and  the  Quest  for 

Leadership  in  Europe  argues  that  despite  crippling  weakness  in  the  wake  of  World  War 

6 


II,  the  French  Fourth  Republic  not  only  guided  France’s  recovery,  but  also  seized  the 
initiative  in  shaping  the  Cold  War  security  structure  of  Europe.  The  author’s  argument  is 
that  France  did  not  accept  the  post-World  War  II  security  system  preferred  by  the  United 
States.  Instead,  France  resisted  that  security  system,  undermined  it,  and  eventually 
succeeded  in  altering  it  to  suit  its  own  interests. 

In  Edward  Eursdon’s  European  Defence  Community:  A  History  the  author  argues 
that  the  efforts  behind  the  planning  for  the  EDC  led  to  the  design  for  the  apparatus  that 
eventually  came  to  protect  western  Europe,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  EDC  itself  did  not 
achieve  ratification.  In  fact,  Eursdon’s  narrative  supports  the  thesis  that  the  defeat  of  the 
EDC  led  directly  to  West  Germany’s  integration  into  NATO. 

Eredrik  Eogeval’s  The  Embers  of  War:  The  Eall  of  an  Empire  and  the  Making  of 
America ’s  Vietnam  is  a  comprehensive  narrative  of  Erance’s  imperial  struggles  in 
Indochina  following  World  War  II  and  the  genesis  of  the  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam. 
The  arc  of  Eogeval’s  narrative  takes  the  reader  from  the  end  of  World  War  I  and  the 
beginning  of  Ho  Chi  Minh’s  independence  movement  through  the  fall  of  Dien  Bien  Phu 
to  the  first  glimpse  of  the  U.S.  direct  intervention.  Of  particular  interest  to  this  project 
was  the  detail  concerning  the  critical  events  of  1945-1946  and  the  policy  changes  that 
developed  because  of  the  death  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  the  advent  of  the  Truman 
administration. 

In  The  Last  Valley,  Martin  Window’s  thesis  concerns  the  interplay  of  events  prior 
to  the  defeat  of  the  French  at  Dien  Bien  Phu.  The  author’s  argument  is  that  French  defeat 
was  not  inevitable  and  that  the  battle  could  have  gone  the  other  way.  The  evidence  to 
support  this  includes  the  horrible  losses  suffered  by  the  Viet  Minh  at  the  hands  of  the 
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French  at  Dien  Bien  Phu;  25,000  casualties  (approximately)  among  the  best  of  the  Viet 
Minh’s  assault  troops — a  deficit  that  Giap  found  difficult  to  make  up.  The  author’s 
argument  fits  into  the  thesis  topic  by  demonstrating  the  tenacity  of  the  French  colonial 
army  at  Dien  Bien  Phu,  despite  its  political  abandonment  by  metropolitan  France. 

Alistair  Home’s  thesis  in  A  Savage  War  of  Peace:  Algeria  1954-1962  concerns 
the  course  of  events  in  Algeria  from  the  end  of  World  War  II  through  Algerian 
independence.  The  author’s  argument  is  that  once  the  combatants  injected  mutilation  and 
torture  into  their  panoply  of  violence  against  each  other,  there  seemed  no  end  to  the 
depths  to  which  the  conflict  might  go,  ultimately  threatening  the  very  existence  of  the 
French  Republic.  Evidence  to  support  this  argument  includes  the  1961  putsch  led  by 
General  Maurice  Challe,  with  which  he  intended  to  overthrow  the  Metropole. 

In  The  Algerian  Insurrection,  1954-1962,  Edgar  O’Balance  presents  his  thesis 
concerning  the  centrality  of  politics  and  world  opinion  to  the  nature  of  modern  warfare. 
O’Balance  provides  a  narrative  of  the  major  events  of  the  Algerian  War,  from  the 
uprisings  on  All  Saints’  Day  in  1954,  to  the  direct  intervention  of  the  Erench  army  in 
1957  and  the  Battle  of  Algiers,  to  the  return  of  Charles  de  Gaulle  and  the  collapse  of  the 
Eourth  Republic.  Through  it  all,  the  author  demonstrates  that  the  ability  of  the  Algerian 
nationalists  to  gamer  worldwide  political  support  far  outweighed  the  overwhelming 
military  might  applied  by  the  Erench  army. 
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CHAPTER  2 


THE  EOURTH  REPUBEIC  AND  THE  EUROPEAN  DEEENCE  COMMUNITY 


Introduction 

An  infallible  method  for  eoneiliating  a  tiger  is  to  allow  oneself  to  be 
devoured. 


—  Konrad  Adenauer,  quoted  in 
J.  T.  Knoll,  Where  the  Pavement  Ends 


.  .  .  you  know  as  well  as  we  do  that  right,  so  far  as  the  world  goes,  is  only 
in  question  between  equals  in  power,  while  the  strong  do  what  they  ean  and  the 
weak  suffer  what  they  must. 

—  Thueydides,  The  Peloponnesian  War,  quoted  in 
R.  B.  Strassler,  The  Landmark  Thucydides 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Eranee  was  a  defeated  eountry  both  militarily  and 
eoonomieally;  however,  Eranee  demonstrated  eontinued  resilienee,  initiative,  and 
ereativity  in  solving  its  politieal  and  diplomatie  problems.  Erom  1945  through  1954, 
Eranee  not  only  eonsistently  delivered  answers  to  nearly  unsolvable  domestie  impasses 
eoneeming  eeonomie  and  politieal  reeonstruetion,  but  also  kept  paee  with  or 
outmaneuvered  its  allies  in  the  eourse  of  establishing  the  seeurity  apparatus  that  shaped 
Cold  War  Europe. 

This  ehapter  will  foeus  on  the  enormous  politieal  and  diplomatie  energy  that 
Eranee  expended  to  balanee  rebuilding  economieally  and  politieally  at  home  while 
advaneing  its  international  interests  in  the  faee  of  an  expanding  Soviet  threat  and 
eollapsing  colonial  legitimacy.  Specifically,  this  chapter  will  emphasize  the  nature  of  the 
Eourth  Republie  and  its  problems,  an  explanation  for  Erance’s  eontinued  pursuit  of 
empire,  and  Eranee’s  long  diplomatie  struggle  with  the  United  States  over  rearming 
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Germany  and  the  defense  of  Europe,  ineluding  the  Monnet  Plan,  the  Sehuman  Plan,  the 
Pleven  Plan,  and  the  EDC. 


Eoundations 

Nazi  Germany  brought  an  end  to  the  Third  Republie  when  it  overwhelmed  Eranee 
in  1940.  However,  even  before  this  the  Ereneh  reeognized  the  inadequaeies  of  the  Third 
Republie’s  eonstitution,  whieh  had  its  origins  in  the  fall  of  Eranee’s  Seeond  Empire  in 
1870  — in  turn  eaused  by  their  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  naseent  German  state  in  the 
Eraneo-Prussian  War."^  Any  attempt  at  forming  a  government  in  the  aftermath  of  Ereneh 
liberation  and  the  end  of  World  War  II  eonfronted  a  situation  in  whieh  there  was  little  to 
build  upon  and  strong  divergent  forees  to  bring  together.  In  addition  to  the  issues  between 
the  remnants  of  the  former  Third  Republie  and  the  partieipants  of  the  Nazi-eollaborating 
Viehy  regime,  Ereneh  polities  diverged  along  two  strong  currents  that  sought  primacy  in 
Eranee  and  worked  at  cross-purposes:  the  Conseil  National  de  la  Resistance  (CNR)  and 
the  Gouvernement  Provisoire  de  la  Republique  Frangaise  (GPRE). 

The  CNR  included  diverse  resistance  organizations,  including  the  Ereneh 
Communist  Party,  the  Christian-Democratic  Mouvement  Republicain  Populaire  (MRP), 


2 

Williamson  A.  Murray,  “The  World  in  Conflict,”  in  The  Cambridge  Pfistory  of 
Warfare,  ed.  Geoffrey  Parker  (New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2005),  327-328. 

William  I.  Hitchcock,  France  Restored:  Cold  War  Diplomacy  and  the  Quest  for 
Leadership  in  Europe,  1944-1954  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
1998),  13. 

"^Williamson  A.  Murray,  “The  Industrialization  of  War,”  in  The  Cambridge 
History  of  Warfare,  ed.  Geoffrey  Parker  (New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2005), 
247. 
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and  the  Socialist  Party.  ^  This  coalition  sought  justice,  primarily  against  Vichy 
collaborators.  The  GPRF,  headed  by  Charles  de  Gaulle,  sought  the  reestablishment  of 
order,  status  for  France  as  a  great  power,  the  return  of  a  republic,  and,  most  importantly, 
national  rapprochement.^ 

These  two  general  movements  composed  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  political  parties 
and  identities  had  to  confront  two  major  problems  for  post-war  France:  determining  the 
post-war  political  order  and  the  national  economic  model.  The  political  order  needed  to 
strike  a  balance  between  the  pre-war  weaknesses  of  the  Third  Republic  and  the  outright 
rejection  of  any  form  of  republicanism  among  former  Vichy  adherents  as  well  as 
differences  between  the  CNR  and  GPRF.  With  a  clear  majority  of  95  percent,  the  French 
referendum  of  October  1945  indicated  that  the  nation  would  much  prefer  a  completely 
new  government  than  a  return  to  the  unstable  parliamentary  system  of  the  Third 
Republic.’  Nevertheless,  French  politicians  proceeded  along  lines  that  constructed  a 
government  much  like  the  model  that  the  public  ostensibly  did  not  want. 

On  20  January  1946,  de  Gaulle  resigned  from  his  role  as  the  head  of  the 
provisional  government  over  controversies  concerning  his  lack  of  authority  in  choosing 
his  ministers  and  the  apparent  reemergence  of  a  republic  guided  by  the  narrow  interests 
of  political  parties.  By  April  1946,  the  National  Assembly  completed  its  draft 
constitution,  whose  structure  advanced  a  strong  parliament  and  a  weak  president.  Finally, 

^Jon  Cowans,  “French  Public  Opinion  and  the  Founding  of  the  Fourth  Republic,” 
French  Historical  Studies  17,  no.  1  (Spring,  1991):  69,  http://www.jstor.org/stable/ 
286279  (accessed  15  September  2013). 

^Hitchcock,  12-13. 

’Cowans,  62. 
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on  13  October  1946,  the  Freneh  public  narrowly  passed  this  draft  and  the  GPRF  gave 

o 

way  to  the  founding  of  the  Fourth  Republic. 


Unity  through  Economics:  The  Monnet  Plan 
The  new  republic  proved  to  have  the  same  divisive  issues  along  politieal  and 
economic  lines  as  its  predeeessor.  Because  of  the  economic  damage  of  World  War  II, 
France  needed  to  conduet  reforms  to  the  cartels  and  monopolies  that  dominated  French 
industry  and  find  a  way  toward  more  widely  preferable  state-managed  capitalist  methods, 
but  that  required  a  level  of  cooperation  that  they  had  yet  to  aehieve.^  Toward  that  end,  in 
January  1947  Jean  Monnet,  a  civil  servant  with  strong  ties  to  the  United  States,  Britain, 
and  de  Gaulle,  provided  a  technique  by  whieh  France  could  begin  to  meet  its  immediate 
politieal  and  eeonomic  problems. 

In  order  to  minimize  divergence  aeross  the  wide  parliamentary  speetrum,  the 
Monnet  Plan  used  carefully  crafted  planning  language  as  a  tool  to  avoid  political  conflict 
and  promote  economic  recovery  in  France  and  Europe  through  subtlety  and  flexibility. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  reform  existing  structures,  the  Monnet  Plan  focused  on 
inereasing  the  economic  productivity  of  France.  In  Monnet’ s  words,  “The  influenee  of 


^Cowans,  70-71. 

^Hiteheock,  12-14. 

*°Edgar  Beigel,  “Erance  Moves  Toward  National  Planning,”  Political  Science 
Quarterly  62,  no.  3  (September  1947):  381-384,  http://www.jstor.org/stable/2144296 
(aceessed  5  Deeember  2013). 
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France  in  the  world  will  depend  on  the  degree  to  whieh  we  are  able  to  raise  our 
produetion  and  our  national  economic  activity.” 

By  focusing  on  economics  and  using  apolitical  planning  language  to  generate 
eonsensus,  the  newly  formed  Fourth  Republic  began  to  strengthen  itself  by  providing  a 
place  for  the  various  politieal  parties  to  converge  in  one  plaee  along  the  political 
spectrum,  allowing  them  to  formulate  a  national  economic  strategy  within  the  developing 
European  power  strueture.  Realizing  the  potential  of  such  an  approach,  the  teehnoerats  of 
Quai  d’Orsay,  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  the  Planning  Commissariat  intended  its 

“planning  eonsensus”  to  be  “above  politics”  and  hoped  that  it  would  have  as  mueh 

12 

suecess  in  foreign  matters  as  it  had  domestically. 

Of  course,  the  Monnet  Plan  was  not  a  panacea.  It  provided  a  core  of  consensus 
around  which  the  various  parties  could  advance  Franee’s  interests  and  a  path  to  eeonomic 
recovery  through  government-managed  focus  on  capital  equipment.  However,  it  did  not 
solve  the  entire  array  of  problems  that  confronted  France  after  the  devastation  of  World 
War  II.  Despite  its  positive  aspeets,  implementation  of  the  Monnet  Plan  caused  inflation 
and  its  focus  on  capital  equipment  made  it  unsuitable  for  providing  consumer  goods  to 
the  Freneh  people.  Thus,  even  with  the  new  promise  of  a  eompromise  government  in 
the  guise  of  the  Fourth  Republie,  France  still  encountered  daunting  ehallenges  in 
eeonomic  recovery,  politieal  settlement,  and,  by  extension,  military  weakness. 

"Hitcheoek,  32-39. 

'^Ibid.,  39-40. 
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R.  V.  Rosa,  “The  Problem  of  Freneh  Recovery,”  The  Economic  Journal  59,  no. 
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The  Monnet  Plan  could  not  undo  the  damage  done  to  France’s  economy  during 
the  war  years.  As  one  might  expect,  the  division  of  France  into  a  Nazi-occupied  area  and 
Vichy  France  deeply  divided  the  organic  national  structures  involved  in  producing 
industrial,  agricultural,  and  consumer  products.  However,  Germany’s  most  indelible 
mark  was  the  persistent  financial  chaos  that  the  Nazis  caused  in  France  by  forcing  the 
French  to  pay  for  their  own  occupation  with  francs,  which  the  Germans  then  put  back 
into  the  system  in  payment  for  goods  and  services.  The  result  was  rampant  inflation.  As 
an  example  of  the  enduring  legacy  of  the  war  on  the  French  economy,  in  order  to  buy  a 
new  coat  in  1945  France,  it  required  nearly  18  times  the  amount  of  money  (in  1938 
currency)  that  it  would  have  in  1938,  and  the  new  coat  would  almost  certainly  be  inferior 
because  of  the  degradation  of  French  industry.*^ 

France,  Germany,  and  Indochina 

In  terms  of  a  political  settlement  for  the  economic  recovery  and  defense  of 
Europe,  the  French  were  not  only  at  odds  with  themselves,  but  also  their  allies;  chiefly 
the  United  States.  In  an  atmosphere  of  increasing  Soviet  aggressiveness  throughout 
Eastern  Europe  in  post-World  War  II  1945,  the  United  States  viewed  the  strategic 


^"^Eilippo  Occhino,  Kim  Oosterlink,  and  Eugene  N.  White,  “How  Occupied  Erance 
Einanced  its  own  Exploitation  in  World  War  II,”  The  American  Economic  Review  97,  no. 
2  (May  2007):  8,  http://www.jstor.org/stable/30034464  (accessed  25  May  2014). 

'^Eleanor  E.  Michel,  Edward  A.  Jones,  and  Edmund  A.  Meras,  “Impressions  of 
Erance  1946,”  The  French  Review  20,  no.  3  (January  1947):  218,  http://www.jstor.org/ 
stable/381675  (accessed  15  September  2013). 
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situation  with  concern.  With  the  destruetion  of  a  united  Germany,  the  traditional  balanee 
against  the  power  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  gone. 

Aeeordingly,  in  order  to  ereate  a  eredible  eonventional  deterrent  against  Soviet 
expansion  without  having  to  assume  the  role  of  Europe’s  permanent  “night  watehman,” 
the  United  States  sought  to  restore  the  military  eapabilities  of  Germany,  speeifieally  West 
Germany.  Of  eourse,  the  French  had  extreme  misgivings  about  this  eourse  of  action. 

The  idea  of  rearming  the  nation  responsible  for  having  invaded  Franee  three  times  in  the 
eourse  of  70  years  was  uneonseionable  and  the  French  were  eonvineed  that  the  Allies 

should  keep  all  military  power  away  from  Germany,  even  if  that  meant  stripping  it  of  its 

1 8 

industrial  might  to  do  so. 

In  terms  of  military  prowess,  Franee  faeed  a  long  road  toward  reeovery.  To  make 
matters  worse,  France  eame  to  complieate  its  position  by  making  eompeting  troop 
eommitments.  During  World  War  II,  Winston  Churchill  insisted  upon  a  Freneh 
oecupation  zone  in  Germany.  As  part  of  the  Potsdam  agreement  formed  by  the  Four 
Powers  in  1945,  the  Freneh  aeeepted  a  long-term  troop  eommitment  along  with  the 
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United  States  and  Britain.  Nearly  simultaneously,  the  Freneh  planned  for  the 

2 1 

reoecupation  of  their  colony  in  Indochina.  By  the  fall  of  1946,  the  French  had  75,000 

22 

troops  in  Indochina,  including  the  Foreign  Legion,  Algerians,  and  other  colonial  troops, 
an  effort  which  would  also  come  to  prove  a  long-term  commitment. 

Given  the  litany  of  problems  facing  the  Fourth  Republic  in  Europe,  it  is  curious 
that  the  French  would  expend  their  limited  energy  in  an  attempt  to  reestablish  their 
authority  in  Indochina.  It  appears  that  this  seemingly  strange  disposition  for  empire 
stemmed  from  French  self-perception  about  how  France  could  leverage  colonial  holdings 
to  its  advantage.  As  Gaston  Monnerville  proclaimed  at  the  French  Consultative  Assembly 
in  May  1945  following  the  German  surrender,  “Without  her  empire,  France  would  today 

23 

be  just  another  liberated  country.  Thanks  to  her  empire,  France  is  a  victorious  country.” 

This  was  the  sentiment  of  many  French  citizens  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  and  it 
would  continue  to  resonate  with  the  French  throughout  the  1940s  and  early  1950s. 

Indeed,  before  the  war  France’s  overseas  colonial  empire  was  second  in  size  only  to  that 
of  the  British.  France  oversaw  (in  theory)  colonies  that  included  over  71  million  people 
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on  three  eontinents  over  a  eombined  area  many  times  that  of  Franee  itself.  With  sueh  an 
empire  intaet,  diminished  post-war  Franee  could  still  make  a  play  for  great-power 
politics.  However,  even  though  the  appearance  of  empire  was  important  to  post-war 
France  in  terms  of  prestige  and  international  bargaining  power,  the  actual  economic 

25 

benefit  of  retaining  colonies  was  weak  or  nonexistent. 

A  study  conducted  by  the  Minister e  de  I'Economie  et  des  Finances  made  the  case 
that  they  were  reserving  the  colonial  markets  for  exclusive  French  trade.  However, 
policies  including  the  extension  of  social  programs  and  transfer-payment  schemes  to  the 
colonies  outweighed  this,  tipping  the  balance  toward  liability.  Unfortunately  for  the 
French,  their  colonies  also  eventually  proved  politically  burdensome.  Nonetheless,  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II  the  standard  French  opinion  concerning  empire  was  that  retaining  it 
was  not  just  a  matter  of  pride  and  honor,  but  also  a  matter  of  economic  and  political 
strategy. 

In  1946  and  1947,  the  most  troublesome  colonial  reoccupation  for  France  was 
Indochina.  Recognizing  the  difficulties  of  colonial  reoccupation,  some  parties  sought  to 
avoid  the  inevitable  war  associated  with  executing  such  a  policy.  For  example,  the  French 
Communist  Party  did  its  best  to  prevent  the  Indochina  War,  using  propaganda,  opposition 
to  funding,  and  strikes  to  delay  the  shipment  of  materiel  and  troops.  Political  differences 
still  deeply  divided  the  Fourth  Republic  on  many  subjects  and  it  struggled  to  cope  with 

F.  Bell,  “Problems  of  Economic  Reconstruction  in  France,”  Economic 
Geography  22,  no.  1  (January  1946):  58,  http://www.jstor.org/stable/141763  (accessed  9 
April  2014). 
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rebuilding  the  French  economy  and  defenses  at  home  in  the  wake  of  World  War  II.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  government  in  Paris  viewed  a  war  in  Indochina  as  much  less 
important. 

Nevertheless,  France’s  Western  allies  did  not  have  any  particular  objection  to 
France’s  reassertion  in  its  colonies  and  this  at  least  in  part  opened  the  possibility.  With 
the  enthusiasm  for  empire  still  high  within  the  British  government,  the  United  Kingdom 
tacitly  supported  France’s  idea  of  empire,  even  as  its  own  imperial  power  ebbed.  They 
also  openly  aided  the  French  militarily  at  the  start  of  the  open  war  between  France  and 
the  Viet  Minh.  In  fact,  the  British  under  General  Douglas  D.  Gracey  struck  the  first 
blow  of  what  would  later  become  the  First  Indochina  War  with  a  coup  that  helped  to 

TO 

place  the  French  back  in  power  in  Saigon  on  the  night  of  22  September  1945. 

As  for  the  United  States,  the  Truman  administration  formally  recognized  France’s 

3  1 

claim  on  Indochina  in  1945,  fully  clearing  the  way  for  France  to  reassert  itself. 
Conversely,  by  February  1947  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  George  C.  Marshall  observed  a 
troubling  dichotomy.  According  to  Marshall,  the  French  exhibited  a  “dangerously 
outmoded  colonial  outlook”  for  an  environment  in  which  nineteenth  century  empires 
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were  deelining.  On  the  other  hand,  Marshall  also  made  note  of  the  fact  that  Ho  Chi 
Minh  had  “direct  Communist  connections.”  Caught  between  an  archaic  model  and  a 
radical  model  of  government,  Marshall  could  not  offer  a  workable  policy  toward 
Indochina.^"^  Nonetheless,  with  the  advent  of  the  Truman  Doctrine  on  12  March  1947, 
anti-communism  became  overriding.  From  that  point  on,  the  United  States  intervened  on 
the  behalf  of  “democratic”  governments  throughout  the  world  in  order  to  “assist  free 

-5  C 

peoples  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  in  their  own  way.” 

After  the  fall  of  China  to  communist  forces  in  1949,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
United  States,  France’s  move  back  into  Indochina  provided  a  convenient  and  willing 
front  against  communist  expansion  in  Asia  as  part  of  its  burgeoning  plan  to  stem  the  tide 
of  communism  worldwide.  Indeed,  the  United  States  would  come  to  underwrite  the 
French  war  effort  in  Indochina  and  in  some  respects  temper  its  expectations  of  French 
military  strength  in  Europe  lest  it  tamper  with  the  effort  in  Asia.  As  such,  the  French 
effort  in  the  First  Indochina  War  intimately  tied  itself  with  the  issues  surrounding  the 
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defense  of  Western  Europe  against  an  increasingly  expanding  Soviet  Union  and  German 
rearmament. 

The  French  were  still  committed  to  their  interests  abroad,  but  their  resources 
available  to  affect  outcomes  were  inadequate  to  the  tasks  of  both  European  defense  and 
colonial  resurgence,  creating  a  serious  dilemma.  To  disengage  from  international 
involvement  would  send  a  signal  that  confirmed  French  weakness  in  the  eyes  of  its 

'i-j 

adversaries,  but  to  overreach  meant  courting  defeat  by  both  enemy  and  ally  alike.  It  was 
in  this  environment  that  France  confronted  the  primary  question  at  the  center  of  any  post- 

-5  0 

war  settlement,  political,  military,  or  economic:  What  to  do  with  a  defeated  Germany? 
The  United  States  and  United  Kingdom  sought  to  rehabilitate  the  German  economy  by 
returning  the  Ruhr  and  Saar  regions  to  German  control;  however,  the  French  took  great 
exception  to  this  as  part  of  their  near  paranoia  when  it  came  to  German  arms  industries, 

39 

which  had  traditionally  centered  in  these  areas. 

Confronting  pressure  from  their  Western  allies  to  reintegrate  Germany  within  the 
framework  of  a  Western  alliance  as  a  bulwark  against  Soviet  Communism,  the  French 
initially  sought  to  make  themselves  a  third  power.  France  wanted  to  align  itself  as  a 
dominant  power  in  Europe  independent  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  France 
saw  its  recovery  in  terms  of  the  domination  of  the  future  economic  and  political  structure 
of  Germany,  placing  the  French  at  odds  with  the  United  States,  which  sought  to  avoid  the 
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economic  conflicts  that  helped  foment  World  War  II  in  the  first  place/'^  Moreover,  the 
French  had  even  been  willing  to  court  Stalin  to  support  their  plans  for  the  prevention  of  a 
Europe  dominated  by  the  United  States  and  Britain,  but  the  Soviet  Union  did  not 
comprehend  these  advances.  Faced  with  the  prospect  of  isolation  between  the  two  great 
power  blocs,  France  realized  that  the  Americans  were  their  only  reasonable  alternative."^^ 

By  1948,  France  had  a  growing  awareness  of  its  own  political  weakness,  both 
from  its  inability  to  maintain  a  hardline  stance  on  Germany  and  the  growing  threat  of  the 
Soviet  Union."^^  French  officials  began  to  understand  that  France  could  only  exercise 
what  remained  of  its  limited  power  within  the  context  of  an  alliance  with  the  United 
States,  Britain,  and,  increasingly.  West  Germany. Nevertheless,  even  in  the 
environment  of  a  polarized  world  governed  by  treaties  that  laid  down  the  lines  between 
east  and  west,  including  the  United  Nations  Charter  (1945),  The  Dunkirk  Treaty  (1947), 
The  Brussels  Treaty  (1948),  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  (1949),  France  continued  to 
advance  its  own  interests  independently."^"^  It  was  within  this  context  that  the  French 
resisted  the  U.S.  method  and  timing  for  rearming  Germany. 

As  early  as  1948,  the  Americans  sought  to  rearm  the  Germans.  While  serving  as  a 
U.S.  military  representative  to  the  United  Nations,  General  Matthew  Ridgeway 
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approached  his  French  colleague  General  Pierre  Billote  with  this  suggestion,  arguing  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  defend  Europe  against  a  Soviet  assault  without  “the  best 
infantry  in  Europe. With  NATO  in  place  as  of  1949,  pressure  from  the  Elnited  States  to 
rearm  Germany  increased  dramatically."^^ 

Erom  then  on,  Erance  could  not  just  obstruct  German  growth  and  reintegration,  it 
had  to  advance  an  alternate  plan  through  “active  and  constructive”  policies  that  could 
pre-empt  more  aggressive  United  States-United  Kingdom  plans  that  Monnet  and  his 
colleagues  perceived  as  detrimental  to  Erench  interests. Toward  that  end,  the  Erench 
government  advanced  the  Schuman  Plan  and  the  closely  related  Pleven  Plan. 

The  Schuman  and  Pleven  Plans 

The  year  1950  proved  to  be  a  turning  point  in  international  relations  that 
generated  greater  activity  from  the  Western  allies  to  convince  Prance  to  reconcile  itself  to 
the  new  order,  as  well  as  energizing  the  corresponding  Erench  ripostes.  Economic 
developments  concerning  coal  and  steel,  the  question  of  German  rearmament,  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  forced  Europeans  to  face  their  problems  of  security  vis  a  vis 
Communist  aggression  and  placed  greater  emphasis  on  the  necessity  for  a  united 
European  defense. 
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From  an  economic  standpoint,  post-World  War  II  steel  production  in  France  had 
reached  a  level  in  1949  where  overproduction  was  imminent  and  was  about  to  have 
considerable  negative  effects  on  the  process  of  European  integration  via  economic 
recovery.  This  overproduction  meant  that  there  would  be  no  return  on  the  investment  of 
$2  billion  of  Marshall  Plan  aid  for  any  projected  future.  Politically  and  socially,  European 
leaders  including  Jean  Monnet  and  Tony  Rollman,  who  headed  the  Steel  Division  of  the 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  reasoned  that  effectively  wasting 
money  from  Marshall  Plan  aid  would  be  disastrous,  providing  the  Soviet  Union  an 
exploitable  diplomatic  lever  to  undermine  any  concept  of  a  new  Europe. 
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Figure  1.  Cold  War  Europe,  1949-1955 

Source:  United  Kingdom,  “Map  to  show  political  alignment  1949-1955,”  The  National 
Archives,  http ://www.nationalarchives .gov.uk/education/ focuson/ fdm/ activities/cold- 
war/2-behind-the-smiles-pc.htm  (accessed  16  April  2014). 


Accordingly,  the  French  reacted  quickly  by  launching  the  “Schuman  Plan”  in 
May  of  1950,  later  known  as  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community. The  Schuman 
Plan  advanced  the  notion  of  pooling  the  coal  and  steel  production  between  France  and 
Germany  in  a  manner  that  would  produce  a  coordinated  management  of  resources  to 
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avoid  production  overruns  and  other  ineffieieneies  affeeting  the  European  eeonomy. 
Cleverly,  the  plan  also  entailed  a  strong  seeurity  feature  in  it  that  allayed  some  of  the 
Freneh  fear  of  a  resurgent  German  military. 

The  agreement  pooled  the  resourees  of  coal  and  steel  production  of  several 
European  eountries,  ineluding  Eranee  and  Germany,  under  a  single  authority.  Robert 
Sehuman,  the  plan’s  primary  author,  logieally  eonnected  war  and  war  making  potential 
with  eoal  and  steel.  Arguably,  sinee  pooling  the  produetion  of  these  two  crueial  war 
making  resources  entailed  Eranee  and  Germany  working  together,  the  ehances  of  armed 

52 

eonflict  between  the  two  nation  states  diminished  eonsiderably. 

While  the  Sehuman  Plan  made  the  French  feel  safer,  the  North  Korean  invasion  of 
South  Korea  in  1950  eonvineed  the  members  of  the  North  Atlantie  allianee  that  eredible 
eonventional  deterrent  and  eontainment  forees  were  inereasingly  neeessary.  The  Korean 
War  proved  that  the  mere  possession  of  atomie  weapons  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
was  not  a  sufficient  deterrent  for  a  eonventional  invasion.  While  the  use  of  such  a  weapon 
might  be  reasonable  to  prevent  a  massive  invasion  of  one’s  homeland  or  in  retaliation  for 
the  use  of  a  similar  weapon,  to  use  sueh  weapons  against  a  localized  enemy  in  a  limited 
war  was  eompletely  out  of  proportion.  Aeeordingly,  NATO  sought  a  substantial 
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increase  in  its  conventional  deterrent  eapability  in  Western  Europe  out  of  fear  of  a  similar 
Soviet  attaek.^"^ 

The  need  for  this  deterrent,  especially  at  a  time  when  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  Duteh  were  fighting  insurgeneies  in  their  eolonies  and  therefore  stretehed  thin 
militarily,  plaeed  extreme  pressure  on  the  NATO  alliance  to  rearm  West  Germany. 
Moreover,  onee  the  Freneh  asked  the  Flnited  States  to  commit  itself  to  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe  in  1950,  the  rearmament  of  Germany  was  an  absolute  requirement  if 
France  wanted  any  chanee  of  defending  itself  against  the  Soviet  Flnion.^^  At  this  point, 
the  Freneh  aeeepted  the  inevitability  of  German  rearmament,  but  they  preferred  to  see  it 
proeeed  at  a  time,  plaee,  and  manner  of  their  choosing. 

Subsequently,  Rene  Pleven,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Franee  at  the  time,  introduced 

CO 

the  “Pleven  Plan”  in  Oetober  of  1950.  The  Pleven  Plan  was  a  tentative  concept  for  a 
European  army,  whieh  eventually  led  to  the  development  of  the  EDC  proposal.  At  its 
root,  this  proposal  encompassed  the  Western  European  powers  (initially  including  the 
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United  Kingdom)  that  would  form  a  European  army  that  purposely  limited  German 
partieipation. 

The  final  ratification  for  this  plan  depended  on  approval  of  the  Schuman  Plan,  a 
condition  self-imposed  by  France  and  meant  as  a  condition  for  the  invitation  of  the  Allies 
to  “study”  the  matter  in  Paris.  Unfortunately,  the  advent  of  the  Korean  War  upset  the 
delicate  balance  of  pooling  coal  and  steel  resources  under  a  supranational  authority.  The 
Schuman  Plan,  purposely  aimed  at  delaying  the  rearmament  of  Germany,  could  not  hold 
in  an  environment  in  which  the  threat  of  communist  attack  appeared  heightened.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  in  August  1950  had  gone  so  far  as  to  advocate  the 
formation  of  a  full  20-division  West  German  army,  a  course  of  action  that  would  have 
mortified  the  French. 

The  Pleven  Plan  also  proved  troublesome  for  French  military  efforts  due  to  the 
unclear  disposition  of  non-integrated  forces  overseas  and  the  intended  level  of 
integration.  Because  of  the  uncertainty  regarding  non-integrated  forces,  which  included 
the  French  colonial  army,  adoption  of  the  plan  would  imperil  France’s  efforts  at 
reestablishing  their  authority  in  Indochina.  In  addition,  Pleven’s  plan  for  a  European 
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army  limited  German  participation  to  battalion  and  below  and  had  the  potential  for 
solving  France’s  problem  with  regard  to  limiting  German  rearmament,  but  probably 
would  not  have  accomplished  anything  else.  In  fact,  none  of  the  12  NATO  chiefs, 
including  the  French  generals,  thought  that  a  plan  integrating  mixed  regiments  of 
different  nationalities  could  possibly  work  on  the  battlefield.  As  a  result,  many  of 
France’s  allies  believed  that  Pleven  scheme  was  little  more  than  a  delay  tactic  meant  to 
forestall  German  rearmament. 

Whether  through  accident  or  design,  the  plan  served  to  hold  the  allies  at  bay  with 
regard  to  wholesale  German  rearmament.  The  flaws  in  the  plan  that  set  overseas  troop 
commitments  against  European  troop  commitments  tied  to  limiting  German  participation 
generated  legitimate  internal  debates,  but  France  may  have  purposely  contrived  the  flaws. 
Conveniently  enough  for  the  French  government,  this  created  time  to  shape  the  situation 
to  their  liking  and  in  concert  with  their  desire  to  act  independently  of  American 
hegemony. 

The  EDC 

The  idea  for  the  EDC  had  its  genesis  at  the  Petersberg  Conference  on  9  January 
1951.^"^  Designed  as  a  way  for  Prance  to  limit  German  military  participation  and  unite 
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Europe,  France  signed  the  EDC  treaty  and  associated  protocols  on  27  May  1952.^^ 
Curiously,  by  the  time  of  its  1954  defeat  in  French  parliament  it  had  served  to  do  little 
more  than  delay  German  rearmament,  serving  no  greater  purpose  than  the  Pleven  Plan  at 
its  foundation. 

During  this  time,  two  approaches  to  European  defense  advanced:  the  French 

method  via  the  EDC  and  a  European  army  and  the  Spofford  Proposal  under  which  West 

Germany  would  contribute  national  forces  to  NATO.  At  the  Petersburg  Conference  in 

Bonn,  Germany,  the  Allied  Occupation  Powers  intended  to  discuss  a  way  in  which  they 

could  bring  Germany  into  the  framework  of  NATO.  This  “Spofford  Plan,”  named  for 

Charles  Spofford,  the  U.S.  Representative  to  NATO,  offered  U.S.  support  to  France’s 

European  army  concept  in  return  for  immediate  German  rearmament.  Shortly 

thereafter,  the  French  opened  a  conference  in  Paris  that  focused  on  the  development  of  a 

68 

European  army  based  upon  the  original  Pleven  Plan. 

Within  France,  a  tedious  and  tendentious  debate  arose  from  the  attempt  at  EDC 
ratification.  Votes  on  the  issue  centered  on  matters  of  the  most  esoteric  nature,  as  if  the 
French  National  Assembly  collectively  intended  to  bog  down  the  legislative  process  in 
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minutiae.  Indeed,  it  proved  far  more  difficult  to  get  the  National  Assembly  to  ratify  the 
EDC  (it  never  happened)  than  it  had  been  for  the  government  to  sign  the  treaty. One  of 
the  key  points  of  contention  among  the  French  opponents  of  the  EDC  was  that  any 
attempt  at  achieving  parity  with  Germany  within  the  framework  of  the  EDC  while 
defending  Indochina  against  the  Viet  Minh  would  push  France’s  resources  beyond  the 
breaking  point.  Additionally,  contributions  to  the  EDC  determined  voting  rights  and  the 
French  could  not  concede  German  dominance,  economic  or  otherwise;  therefore,  they 
could  not  simultaneously  accept  the  EDC  and  continue  the  fight  in  Indochina.’*^ 

Shifting  combinations  of  coalitions  within  the  National  Assembly  clashed  with 
each  other  politically  over  the  issues  of  the  EDC,  making  it  that  much  more  difficult  to 
ratify  the  treaty.^'  In  keeping  with  the  pronouncements  of  Phillip  Williams,  the  author  of 
Crisis  and  Compromise:  Politics  in  the  Fourth  Republic,  in  French  politics,  “there  were 
never  fewer  than  three”  strong  political  attitudes  and  “associates  on  one  issue  were  bitter 
opponents  on  another.”  Andre  Philip,  a  contemporary  professor  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  the  Saar,  argued  that  this  behavior  stemmed  from  the  French  pursuit  of 
fixed  moral  principles  in  the  absence  of  Christian  faith  where  the  political  took  the  place 
of  the  spiritual.  As  such,  the  French  were  not  necessarily  interested  in  concrete  results, 
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but  rather  faithfulness  to  their  individual  abstract  values. 
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The  French  press  was  also  less  than  helpful.  In  fact,  the  French  press  attempted  to 
promulgate  different  points  of  view  among  the  public  based  upon  the  political  and  social 
orientation  of  the  various  organs  of  the  press.  Despite  the  complete  destruction  and 
partition  of  Germany,  opponents  of  the  EDC  still  harbored  fears  of  German  hegemony. 
According  to  Le  Monde,  if  the  French  ratified  the  EDC,  there  would  be  “Either  a  war  for 
Eeipzig  or  Koenigsberg,  or  a  German  Europe. Another  major  newspaper  of  the  day. 
Combat,  printed  such  anti-EDC  statements  as,  “The  European  army  is  nothing  more  or 
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less  than  the  Wehrmacht .  .  .  Hitler’s  Europe  without  Hitler.” 

Thus,  the  ratification  of  the  EDC  was  problematic  for  Erance,  even  though  it  was 
the  most  viable  plan  that  the  Erench  government  had  been  able  to  advance.  Moreover, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  Erance  had  agreed  in  principle  to  the  Spofford  Plan  of 
November  1950,  the  German  Chancellor’s  insistence  upon  equality  and  political 
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independence  within  its  framework  made  it  unacceptable  to  Erance. 

On  the  other  hand,  proponents  of  the  EDC  believed  that  they  needed  to  bring 
Germany  into  a  “carefully  crafted  political  and  economic  system”  in  order  to  ensure 
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stability  at  a  time  when  the  East- West  conflict  was  at  its  most  dangerous. Indeed,  both 
Konrad  Adenauer,  the  German  Chancellor,  and  Armand  Berard,  the  French  envoy  to  the 
United  Nations,  argued  that  a  combined  European  army  incorporating  the  Germans 
would  be  less  provocative  to  the  Soviets.  From  the  EDC  proponents’  view,  this 
advanced  France’s  effort  to  limit  German  power  while  bringing  them  into  the  Western 
alliance  on  French  terms.  Problematically,  Robert  Schuman,  French  Foreign  Minister, 
and  Rene  Mayer,  French  Prime  Minister,  saw  the  ratification  of  the  Schuman  Plan  as  a 
prerequisite  to  EDC  ratification,  which  meant  that  it  appeared  to  some  as  a  relatively 
transparent  attempt  to  delay  rearmament  until  the  institutions  designed  to  keep  Germany 
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in  check  were  mature.  In  effect,  this  was  true.  These  conditions  would  delay  further 
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debates  on  ratification  until  the  summer  of  1954. 

France’s  effort  in  the  Indochina  War  also  seriously  hampered  the  progress  toward 
the  EDC’s  ratification.  In  the  spring  of  1954,  events  in  Indochina  posed  the  most  serious 
threat  to  the  EDC.  Opposition  to  debating  the  EDC  included  concerns  over  the  absence  of 
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the  most  elite  French  army  officers  as  they  fought,  and  often  died,  with  the  colonial  army 
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in  Indochina. 

Since  1914,  France  had  what  amounted  to  two  armies.  There  was  the  metropolitan 
army,  which  France  intended  for  use  in  Europe  against  other  European  powers,  and  there 
was  the  Erench  colonial  army,  intended  for  small  wars  and  imperial  policing.  The  former 
consisted  primarily  of  conscripts  from  the  Erench  mainland.  The  latter  consisted  of 
volunteers  and  locally  recruited  native  peoples,  but  also  tended  to  have  the  elite  among  its 
cadre.  How  could  they  debate  a  matter  affecting  the  defense  of  the  homeland  with  so 
many  of  its  top  officers  so  far  away?  The  fighting  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  in  the  spring  of  1954 
heightened  this  concern. 

Other  issues  regarding  this  included  the  entanglement  of  China  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  as  they  related  to  Indochina.  Was  it  reasonable  for  Erance  to 
advance  the  EDC  and  subscribe  to  rearming  Germany  as  a  counterweight  to  the  Soviets 
when  the  Soviets  had  it  in  their  power  to  reinforce  the  Viet  Minh  through  their  Chinese 
allies?  Under  such  conditions,  according  to  Raymond  Aron,  the  Erench  expeditionary 
forces  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  “were,  in  a  way,  merely  hostages.”  As  a  corollary,  if  the  Soviet 
Union  saw  the  EDC  as  a  threat,  they  had  no  reason  to  end  the  Indochinese  War  without  a 
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counterbalancing  position.  Thus,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Soviets  hoped  to  trade  a  brokered 
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armistice  in  Indoehina  for  France’s  rejection  of  the  EDC. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  Geneva  Conference  on  Indoehinese  and  Korean  political 
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settlements  on  26  April  1954,  the  fortress  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  was  already  doomed. 
Negotiations  for  U.S.  intervention,  proposed  at  the  last  minute  and  without  unanimity 
within  France,  also  failed. The  Soviets  further  weakened  Franee’s  already  poor  position 
with  a  vitriolic  speech  by  the  Soviet  diplomat  Vyaeheslav  Molotov,  whieh  ereated  the 
impression  that  the  Soviet  and  Chinese-baeked  Viet  Minh  would  request  terms  that  no 
Freneh  government  eould  accept.^'  On  7  May,  Dien  Bien  Phu  fell.^^  By  12  June,  the 
Laniel  government  collapsed  under  its  Indoehina  policy.  The  Freneh  reformed  their 
government  under  Pierre  Mendes-France,  signing  an  armistice  on  20  July  1954. 

Under  Prime  Minister  Mendes-Franee  in  1954,  the  government  position  was  one 
of  emphasized  priority  to  Indoehina  and  indifference  to  EDC.^"^  Nonetheless,  in  an 
attempt  to  appease  opponents  and  advoeates  of  the  EDC  within  the  National  Assembly, 
the  Mendes-Erance  government  attempted  to  make  modifications  to  the  treaty.  In  turn. 
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these  eaused  some  outrage  among  their  European  partners  who  had  gone  to  great  lengths 
to  accommodate  it.^^ 

In  the  end,  the  National  Assembly  never  actually  debated  or  voted  on  the  EDC  in 
the  course  of  its  defeat.  Anti-EDC  elements  of  the  assembly  defeated  the  EDC  through  a 
vote  that  offered  a  choice  between  postponing  the  debate  and  rejecting  the  treaty  outright. 
This  parliamentary  motion,  peculiar  to  the  National  Assembly,  did  not  allow  recourse  for 
bringing  it  to  the  floor  for  proper  deliberation.  General  Adolphe  Aumeran  brought  the 
motion  to  reject  to  the  floor,  effectively  killing  the  EDC.^^  Interestingly,  General 
Aumeran  was  a  Pied  Noir,  which  offered  some  foreshadowing  of  the  conflict  that  would 

Q7 

stem  from  the  friction  between  European  defense  and  colonial  rule  in  Algeria. 

Ultimately,  the  frictions  between  the  parties  in  the  National  Assembly  led  to  the  defeat  of 
the  EDC  through  a  mundane  parliamentary  technicality,  which  produced  a  decisive  vote 
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affecting  much  of  the  Cold  War  security  apparatus  as  it  related  to  Erance. 

The  irony  in  the  failure  of  the  EDC  was  that  it  brought  about  the  very  condition 
that  the  Erench  designed  it  to  prevent.  Primarily,  the  Erench  brought  the  EDC  treaty  into 
existence  to  prevent  Germany  from  joining  NATO;  once  the  Erench  themselves  defeated 
the  EDC,  they  left  no  existing  or  feasible  alternative  to  the  question  of  European  security 
or  German  rearmament  other  than  the  NATO  solution.  However,  through  their 
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combination  of  outward  maneuver  and  inward  conflict,  the  Freneh  ehose  the  timing.  They 
placed  over  four  years  between  the  genesis  of  the  EDC  in  Bonn  and  its  defeat  in  Paris.  In 
effect,  this  gave  the  French  time  to  prosecute  its  colonial  war  in  Indochina  without  having 
to  overstress  their  system  in  an  EDC  contribution  competition  with  West  Germany  and 
without  subsuming  their  army  within  a  larger  European  army.  West  Germany  joined 
NATO  on  9  May  1955  as  its  fifteenth  member.  In  retaliation,  the  Soviets  signed  the 
Warsaw  Pact  with  their  seven  satellite  states  on  14  May.^^ 

Within  France,  the  collapse  of  the  EDC  ultimately  dissolved  the  two  opposing 
blocs  that  determined  its  fate.  The  Mendes-France  government  caused  the  dissolution  of 
these  two  bloes  with  its  replacement  solution  to  the  EDC.^^*^  In  plaee  of  the  EDC,  the 
Mendes-France  government  proposed  utilizing  the  protoeols  of  the  Western  European 
Union,  whieh  introduced  relaxed  connections  between  France  and  Germany,  and 
included  the  United  Kingdom.  This  effectively  undermined  the  alliances  of  those  bloes 
within  the  National  Assembly  seeking  either  guarantees  or  supranational  arrangements  by 
removing  their  jus tifieations.  Mendes-France  did  so  by  offering  EDC  supporters  a  strong 
connection  between  Germany  and  the  West  through  technieal  as  opposed  to  military, 
eeonomie,  and  political  means,  promised  a  non-military,  gradual  unifieation  of  Europe, 
and  asserted  that  the  future  lay  with  the  possibility  of  detente  with  the  East  by  redueing 
tensions  through  arms  eontrol.^'^^ 
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By  1954,  post-war  France  had  reformed  its  government,  substantially  rebuilt  its 
eeonomy,  and  managed  to  maneuver  politieally  between  the  two  superpowers  to  gain 
significant  leverage  from  a  point  of  extreme  weakness.  Through  its  own  eonstant 
diplomatie  and  politieal  activity,  France  managed  to  shape  the  nature  of  German 
rearmament,  gain  a  measure  of  seeurity  in  Europe  without  losing  military  sovereignty, 
avoid  competition  with  West  Germany,  and  marshal  its  forces  for  an  attempt  to  retain  its 
colonies.  The  only  significant  downside  was  the  effort  expended  in  Indoehina. 
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CHAPTER  3 


COMPETING  INTERESTS  IN  INDOCHINA 

Introduction 

The  key  to  the  problem  of  Indoehina  is  to  be  found  in  the  domestic  political 
situation  in  Erance. 

—  Ho  Chi  Minh,  quoted  in  R.E.  M.  Irving, 
The  First  Indochina  War 

The  first,  the  supreme,  the  most  far-reaehing  aet  of  judgment  that  the  statesman 
and  eommander  have  to  make  is  to  establish  by  that  test  of  the  kind  of  war  on 
which  they  are  embarking  .  .  . 

—  Carl  von  Clausewitz,  On  War 

Ho  Chi  Minh  plaeed  his  sun  helmet  upside  down  on  bamboo  table.  He  put  his 
hands  into  its  bottom  and  said,  “That’s  where  the  Ereneh  are.”  Then  he  ran  his  fingers 
around  the  edge  of  the  helmet.  “That’s  where  we  are.  They  will  never  get  out.”  By  7 
May  1954,  the  most  signifieant  battle  of  the  Indoehina  War  was  over.  The  Ereneh  had 
killed  Viet  Minh  soldiers  by  the  thousands,  but  lost  Dien  Bien  Phu.  Along  with  it,  they 
lost  Indoehina,  ending  the  eight-year  war  that  Eranee  fought  parallel  to  its  struggle  to 
rebuild  its  eeonomy  and  politieal  system  in  the  wake  of  World  War  II.  This  chapter 
examines  the  effects  of  the  Indoehina  War  on  the  eeonomie  and  politieal  efforts  that 
shaped  simultaneous  efforts  to  rebuild  Eranee  and  seeure  Western  Europe. 

Although  the  Indoehina  War  troubled  Eranee’s  post-war  domestie  polieies  for 
years,  the  genesis  of  the  Indoehina  War  preceded  the  founding  of  the  Eourth  Republic.  At 
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the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  exile  government  under  Charles  de  Gaulle  signed  the 
Brazzaville  Declaration,  a  policy  that  would  retain  the  various  parts  of  the  French  Empire 
within  a  perpetual  federal  “French  Union.”  Under  this  concept,  various  national  groups 
within  the  union  would  have  local  autonomy,  but  defer  to  Paris  for  issues  of  defense  and 
foreign  policy.  As  the  most  heavily  populated  and  wealthiest  of  France’s  colonial 
holdings,  Indochina  proved  to  be  the  test  case  for  this  policy.  Unfortunately,  the 
Vietnamese  wanted  more  autonomy  than  France  wanted  to  provide  and  French  colonial 
officials  dismissed  any  policy  that  moved  Indochina  toward  independence. 

Foundations 

What  led  to  this  precarious  balance  in  Indochina  at  the  end  of  World  War  II 
included  more  than  just  the  agendas  of  Vietnamese  revolutionaries  and  French  colonial 
officials.  During  the  time  leading  up  to  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  in  1941, 
French  Indochina  had  acquiesced  to  pressure  and  allowed  the  Japanese  to  create  staging 
areas  for  their  invasion  of  Southeast  Asia.  U.S.  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  knew 
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this,  understood  it,  and  remembered  it  in  1945. 
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President  Roosevelt  was  staunchly  anti-colonial.  Accordingly,  as  the  United 
States  gained  the  upper  hand  in  the  Pacific  in  1945,  President  Roosevelt  wanted  to  invade 
Indochina  not  only  to  fight  the  Japanese,  but  also  to  liberate  the  Vietnamese  from 
France.  However,  the  sensitivity  of  newly  liberated  mainland  France  and  the  strategic 
priorities  of  defeating  Imperial  Japan  made  President  Roosevelt’s  desired  invasion  of 
Indochina  impossible.  Nevertheless,  he  apparently  intended  to  give  the  impression  that  it 
was  forthcoming."'^  Indeed,  the  U.S.  Navy  sent  a  carrier  force  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  William  F.  “Bull”  Halsey  to  raid  the  coast  of  Indochina  in  mid-January  1945, 
which  seemed  to  confirm  Japan’s  impression  that  an  allied  invasion  was  imminent."^ 

Intercepted  Japanese  radio  messages  that  followed  on  1 1  February  indicated  that 
the  Japanese  considered  creating  a  reason  for  a  coup  against  the  Vichy  French  colonial 
officials.  The  Japanese  had  left  the  French  in  power  to  administer  the  colony,  but 
considered  them  untrustworthy  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  by  the  United  States.  By  22 
February,  the  local  Japanese  Imperial  military  officials  in  Indochina  considered  the  U.S. 
threat  to  have  subsided.  Regardless,  in  keeping  with  the  Japanese  Supreme  War  Council’s 
1  February  decision  to  “take  military  control  of  Indochina,”  the  local  Imperial  military 
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decided  to  proceed  on  schedule.  On  9  March,  the  Japanese  in  Indochina  conducted  a 
coup,  removing  the  Vichy  French  colonial  officials  from  power  and  defeating  the 
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colonial  troops  stationed  there. 

France  had  been  on  its  heels  since  Paris  fell  to  the  Germans  in  1940,  but  this  coup 
demonstrated  the  weakness  of  the  French  directly  to  the  Vietnamese.  Coupled  with  the 
Japanese  slogan  of  “Asia  for  Asians,”  it  also  offered  a  strong  stimulus  for  Vietnamese 
nationalism."^  As  a  result,  for  the  next  several  months,  emboldened  communist  guerillas 
known  as  the  Viet  Minh  conducted  harassment  attacks  against  the  local  Japanese  Imperial 
authorities,  with  some  limited  help  from  an  intelligence  unit  from  the  United  States. 

A  week  after  the  United  States  conducted  its  6  August  1945,  atomic  attack  on  the 
Japanese  city  of  Hiroshima,  the  Viet  Minh  declared  their  intention  of  disarming  their 
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Imperial  occupiers.  Four  days  later  the  Viet  Minh  declared  a  provisional  government. 
With  France’s  colonial  administration  in  Indochina  removed  and  the  Japanese  Imperial 
occupiers  neutralized,  the  Indochinese  Communist  Party  under  Ho  Chi  Minh  inherited  a 
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power  vacuum  and  proclaimed  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  (DRV)  from  Hanoi 


on  29  August. 

On  2  September,  while  Japan  signed  its  formal  surrender  to  the  United  States,  Ho 

Chi  Minh  declared  the  independence  of  Vietnam.  However,  Ho  realized  perhaps  more 

than  anyone  the  fragile  nature  of  his  emerging  state.  Allied  armies  converged  on 

Vietnam.  The  Allies  had  estimated  correctly  at  the  Potsdam  Conference  that  the  French 

would  not  have  sufficient  troops  available  to  send  to  Indochina  for  the  administration  of  a 

Japanese  surrender.  They  agreed,  in  the  absence  of  French  officials  whom  the  Allies 

did  not  invite,  to  occupy  Indochina  temporarily  with  the  Nationalist  Chinese  north  of  the 
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sixteenth  parallel  and  the  British  to  the  south. 
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Figure  2.  French  Indochina 

Source:  National  Museum  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  “French  Indochina,” 
http://www.nationalmuseum.af.mi1/shared/media/photodb/photos/1 10224-F-XN622- 
OlO.jpg  (accessed  16  April  2014). 


Accordingly,  the  Chinese  marched  on  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  from  the  north  and  the 
British  came  in  through  Saigon  from  the  south.  The  French  sent  word  from  metropolitan 


Paris  that  they  would  soon  send  troops  as  well.  Finally,  although  officially  defeated,  the 
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Japanese  still  had  70,000  troops  in  Indoehina.  In  early  September  1945,  it  was  not  at  all 

121 

elear  how  the  disposition  of  the  DRV  would  work  out. 

The  Return  of  Franee 

What  followed  was  fortunate  for  the  DRV,  in  a  manner  of  degree.  Although  they 
were  overwhelmed  with  the  eombined  might  of  the  armies  approaehing  from  the  north 
and  the  south,  the  DRV  only  eonfronted  an  enemy  in  the  south.  The  Chinese  Nationalists 
at  the  northern  frontier  had  no  problem  with  the  DRV  as  long  as  the  Vietnamese  provided 
their  troops  riee  and  continued  to  administer  public  order.  However,  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  country  the  British  refused  to  deal  with  DRV  representatives,  rearmed  1 ,400 
French  colonial  soldiers,  and  declared  martial  law  from  Saigon.  Compelling  the 
remaining  Japanese  troops  to  join  British-Indian  regiments  in  suppressing  resistance,  the 

British  commander  forced  all  elements  of  the  DRV,  armed  or  otherwise,  to  retreat  into 
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the  countryside. 

With  the  31  October  arrival  of  Admiral  Georges  Thierry  D’Argenlieu  and  General 
Philippe  Leclerc,  the  French  began  consolidating  their  position  in  Cochinchina  and 
Annam  south  of  the  sixteenth  parallel.  Leclerc’s  armored  columns  ran  throughout 
southern  Indochina  for  the  next  two  months  with  only  marginal  resistance.  By  5  February 
1946,  Leclerc  declared,  “Cochinchina  and  southern  Vietnam  have  been  completely 
pacified.”  Nevertheless,  by  this  time  Leclerc  had  observed  the  ongoing  nationalist 
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movement  in  Vietnam  and  was  certain  that  France  could  not  possibly  reestablish  itself  via 
military  force.  From  Leclerc’s  perspective,  despite  concurrent  Viet  Minh  weakness, 
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France  needed  to  reach  a  negotiated  settlement  with  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

Ho  reached  the  same  conclusion  as  Leclerc.  The  DRV  found  itself  between  the 
ostensibly  neutral,  but  powerful  Chinese  occupiers  in  the  north  and  the  resurgent  French 
in  the  south.  Moreover,  the  DRV  was  in  no  shape  to  fight.  Ho  had  to  negotiate. 
Unfortunately,  Admiral  D’Argenlieu,  in  his  colonial  administrative  role  as  the  High 
Commissioner,  was  not  amenable  to  compromise.  In  contrast  to  Leclerc,  D’Argenlieu 
was  autocratic  and  dedicated  to  the  reestablishment  of  France’s  grandeur,  which  nested 
well  with  the  philosophy  of  Charles  de  Gaulle  whom  D’Argenlieu  knew  personally  as 
well  as  professionally. 

Given  the  relatively  direct  relationship  between  France’s  provisional  government 
under  Charles  de  Gaulle  and  the  colonial  administration  of  D’Argenlieu,  it  seemed  that 
policies  might  relax  after  de  Gaulle  resigned  on  20  January  1946.  Ho  certainly  thought  as 
much.  Nonetheless,  the  effect  of  de  Gaulle’s  departure  was  exactly  the  opposite.  The 
absence  of  strong  leadership  in  the  Metropole  led  D’Argenlieu  to  believe  that  he  could  do 
as  he  saw  fit  and  sought  only  a  military  solution.  In  the  meantime,  metropolitan  France 
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focused  far  too  inwardly  in  its  struggle  to  develop  a  eompromise  government  in  de 

128 

Gaulle’s  absence,  and  did  not  eoneern  itself  with  reform  to  eolonial  administration. 

Under  these  eonditions,  D’Argenlieu  inereased  military  pressure  on  northern 
Vietnam,  eonducting  a  demonstration  of  naval  foree  at  Haiphong  on  6  Mareh  1946, 
whieh  led  to  favorable  terms  for  Franee  with  the  eomplieity  of  the  Nationalist  Chinese. 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  who  was  mueh  more  concerned  about  fighting  his  war  with  Mao  Tse- 
tung’s  Peoples’  Liberation  Army  in  China,  was  not  partieularly  interested  in  providing 
oecupation  forees  for  northern  Vietnam.  As  sueh,  the  Chinese  Nationalists  were  more 

129 

than  willing  to  hand  over  their  role  as  an  oecupation  force  to  the  Freneh. 

On  the  same  day  as  the  naval  demonstration,  whieh  oddly  ineluded  eonfused 
fighting  between  some  Freneh  and  Chinese  forees  in  Haiphong  harbor,  Franee  and  the 
Viet  Minh  came  to  an  agreement  under  intense  Chinese  pressure.  Threatened  with  the 
possibility  of  having  to  fight  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Army  in  addition  to  eaeh  other, 
Franee  and  the  Viet  Minh  eompromised,  signing  the  “Preliminary  Convention” 
reeognizing  the  “Republie  of  Vietnam.”  The  eonditions  of  this  agreement  meant  that 
Vietnam  was  now  ostensibly  a  “free  state”  within  the  Indoehinese  Federation  and  the 
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French  Union,  though  this  included  the  Vietnamese  acceptance  of  25,000  French 

1  "^9 

occupation  troops  to  replace  the  departing  Chinese. 

France  continued  to  clamp  down  on  the  Viet  Minh  over  the  summer  of  1946, 
while  parliamentary  elections  in  France  that  summer  shifted  the  government  to  the  right. 
With  the  MRP  receiving  28  percent  of  the  votes,  Georges  Bidault  became  the  President 
of  the  Provisional  Government  of  France.  Significantly,  this  28  percent  plurality  was  the 
highest  figure  that  the  MRP  had  ever  received,  signaling  to  Bidault  that  his  conservative 
government  could  pursue  a  policy  of  no  compromise  when  it  came  to  the  reestablishment 
of  France’s  authority  in  Indochina.  Thus,  Bidault  did  not  intend  to  compromise  with  the 
DRV,  even  though  Ho  Chi  Minh  would  have  settled  for  remaining  in  the  French  Union  at 

1  O'! 

the  time  if  Vietnam  could  have  joined  the  United  Nations. 

Essentially,  the  Provisional  Government  of  France  under  Bidault  and  the  Fourth 
Republic  that  followed  it  inherited  their  foreign  policy  philosophy  directly  from  de 
Gaulle.  After  all,  Bidault  had  been  de  Gaulle’s  Foreign  Minister.  De  Gaulle’s  policy 
followed  directly  from  his  perspective  on  the  value  of  France’s  overseas  empire  in 
relation  to  France’s  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Germans  in  1940.  From  de  Gaulle’s 
perspective,  it  was  the  French  overseas  empire  that  had  proven  to  be  the  central  element 
that  allowed  France  to  survive  during  World  War  II.  Indeed,  this  was  the  founding 
sentiment  of  French  resistance  that  de  Gaulle  projected  from  London  during  the  fall  of 
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France  on  18  June  1940.  “Franee  is  not  alone.  She  is  not  alone.  She  is  not  alone.  She  has 


1 

a  vast  Empire  behind  her  .  .  .  and  is  eontinuing  the  fight.”  Accordingly,  France  was 
determined  to  keep  its  empire. 

Two  faetors  aided  the  general  trend  underlying  the  eleetoral  victory  that  shaped 
this  policy  toward  Indochina.  First,  France’s  colonial  service  had  been  aetively  involved 
setting  the  policies  regarding  all  colonial  possessions  as  far  baek  as  the  Brazzaville 
Conference  in  January-February  1944.  During  the  conference,  representatives  of  the 
Ministry  of  Overseas  France  advoeated  reform,  but  carefully  crafted  the  language  of  the 
agreements  along  conservative  lines  that  essentially  left  the  position  of  primaey  to 
metropolitan  Franee.  In  1946,  the  Ministry  of  Overseas  Franee  emerged  as  a  leading 
organization  in  the  Provisional  Government  against  any  serious  departure  from  traditional 
colonial  policy.  Finally,  with  the  installment  of  Paul  Ramadier’s  cabinet  in  1947,  they 
resurreeted  the  traditional  colonial  lobby.  With  these  efforts,  the  debates  on  local 
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autonomy  and  democratization  came  to  an  end. 

The  seeond  faetor  was  the  post-war  imperial  enthusiasm  among  the  French 
people.  The  politieal  rebuilding  and  reforming  in  metropolitan  France  and  the  redesign  of 
the  Freneh  Empire  as  a  Erench  Union  gave  people  the  misleading  impression  that  a 
modernized  version  of  colonialism  was  possible  in  the  post-war  era.  Colonial 
possessions,  cloaked  in  terms  of  a  federated  Erench  Union,  became  the  understood 
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metrics  of  resurgent  French  power  and  national  greatness.  Moreover,  advocates  of 
empire,  such  as  the  Colonial  Service,  conducted  their  machinations  to  shape  this 
popularity  without  concern  over  public  scrutiny  because  of  the  general  ignorance  of  the 
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public  when  it  came  to  colonial  matters. 

Save  for  a  segment  of  the  Communist  Party  in  France,  no  one  in  1946  France  was 
interested  in  relinquishing  colonial  possessions.  The  Provisional  Government,  the  Fourth 
Republic,  the  Colonial  Service,  and  the  public  at  large  sought  to  retain  French  colonies 
for  matters  of  prestige  and  the  perceived  value  in  keeping  France  strong.  Crucially, 
France  also  saw  its  overseas  empire  as  the  only  potential  method  of  counterbalancing  the 
emerging  superpowers  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Giving  up  any 
portion  of  it  was  unthinkable. 

This  impasse  was  not  lost  on  Ho  Chi  Minh,  who  was  in  France  through  the  later 
summer  and  early  fall  1946.  Without  having  to  be  much  of  a  sage,  he  predicted  the 
coming  conflict.  “It  will  be  a  war  between  an  elephant  and  a  tiger.  If  the  tiger  ever  stands 
still,  the  elephant  will  crush  him  with  his  mighty  tusks.  But  the  tiger  will  not  stand 
still ...  He  will  leap  upon  the  back  of  the  elephant,  tearing  huge  chunks  from  his  side  .  .  . 
slowly  the  elephant  will  bleed  to  death.” 
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Concurrent  to  the  electoral  developments  in  France,  events  in  Indoehina  began 
confirming  Ho’s  predictions.  In  September  and  Oetober  1946,  colonial  officials  in  Saigon 
began  reporting  an  increased  number  of  skirmishes  with  the  Viet  Minh.  Although  reports 
invariably  showed  that  these  rebels  were  on  the  losing  side  of  these  confrontations,  the 

142 

Viet  Minh  position  in  Coehinehina  was  improving. 

In  order  to  reverse  this  progress,  the  Freneh  eommander  in  Coehinehina,  General 
Etienne  Valluy,  sought  to  hit  the  Viet  Minh  at  the  souree  of  their  power.  D’Argenlieu 
agreed  with  Valluy  and  they  decided  to  erack  down  on  Haiphong.  Freneh  forces 
already  controlled  part  of  the  eity,  but  the  Viet  Minh  controlled  others.  By  gaining  eontrol 
of  the  city  and  the  harbor,  the  Freneh  thought  they  might  be  able  to  strangle  the  Viet 
Minh  economically.  After  all,  this  was  the  conduit  through  which  the  Viet  Minh 
smuggled  in  oil  and  weapons  from  the  Chinese.  On  20  November  1946,  the  Indoehina 
War  began  in  earnest  when  the  French  attempted  to  seize  a  vessel  suspeeted  of 
transporting  contraband  weapons.  The  Viet  Minh  resisted.  Fighting  escalated  and  poured 
into  the  streets  until  the  Freneh  ended  it  with  a  combination  of  naval  gunfire,  artillery, 
and  elose  air  support.  By  28  November,  Franee  was  in  control  of  Haiphong. 

The  Viet  Minh  could  not  hope  to  eonfront  Franee  direetly  at  that  time.  Although 
France  used  a  hodge-podge  of  Allied  surplus  and  salvage  equipment,  its  colonial  troops 
still  had  heavy  weapons,  an  air  force,  and  a  navy.  The  Viet  Minh  did  not.  Thus,  the  Viet 
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Minh  avoided  direct  combat.  Sabotage,  bombings,  and  assassination  became  the 
preferred  Viet  Minh  techniques  in  1947.  The  30,000  to  50,000  Viet  Minh  spread 
throughout  the  country  moved  easily  among  the  population.  France  controlled  a  handful 
of  cities  and  towns  in  Vietnam  that  depended  on  troop  presence,  but  the  Viet  Minh 
controlled  the  countryside. 

Symptomatic  of  the  problems  that  continued  to  confront  French  military 
operations  in  Indochina,  General  Valluy  did  not  have  enough  troops  at  his  disposal  to 
execute  effective  operations  while  simultaneously  consolidating  his  gains.  Because 
Indochina  was  a  colony  and  not  French  territory,  the  government  could  not  use  conscripts 
there.  In  1948,  the  situation  only  grew  worse.  Many  of  Valluy’s  troops  had  enlisted  in 
the  last  months  of  World  War  11.  With  their  enlistments  expired,  they  returned  home. 
Valluy  conducted  no  large-scale  offensives  that  year. 

Colonialism  or  Anti-Communism? 

In  the  meantime,  the  violence  in  Indochina  began  to  make  the  idea  of  France’s 
colonial  resurgence  less  politically  viable. On  18  March  1947,  during  one  of  the 
debates  on  Indochina  policy,  Fran9ois  Billoux,  the  Minister  of  Defense  and  a  Communist, 
refused  to  stand  when  the  members  of  the  National  Assembly  paid  their  respects  “to  the 
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brave  [French]  soldiers  in  Indochina.”  Given  that  President  Truman  had  just 


announced  his  anti-communist  doctrine  “Truman  Doctrine”  on  12  March  as  a 
counterweight  to  Soviet  expansion  in  Eastern  Europe,  Ramadier’s  government  began  to 
perceive  Billoux  and  the  rest  of  his  party  in  alignment  with  the  Soviets.  Indeed,  Ramadier 
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relieved  Billoux  and  four  other  Communists  of  their  posts  in  his  cabinet  on  4  May. 

A  Erench  economic  slump  in  the  latter  part  of  1947  coupled  with  the  Eebruary 
1948  Soviet  takeover  in  Prague  forced  Prance  to  reevaluate  its  priorities.  Prance  needed 
economic  aid  and  the  Erench  began  to  see  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  be  more  of  an 
immediate  threat  than  Germany.  Given  these  developments,  Ramadier’s  expulsion  of 
the  communists  within  his  cabinet  appeared  appropriate.  After  all,  because  of  the  Truman 
Doctrine,  it  was  not  at  all  clear  if  the  United  States  would  provide  Marshall  Aid  to  a 
government  that  shared  power  with  communists.  Prance  desperately  needed  money  and 
was  resorting  to  a  bread  ration  at  home  that  was  less  than  that  of  World  War  II  in  order  to 
support  the  Indochina  War.'^"^ 

The  Indochina  War  initiated  a  controversy  in  Paris  under  a  set  of  circumstances 
that  drove  Prance  to  align  itself  more  closely  with  the  United  States,  which  in  turn  made 
it  financially  possible  to  continue  the  Indochina  War.  Consequently,  Prance  aligned  itself 
firmly  within  the  U.S.  sphere  of  influence.  In  return,  the  United  States  acquiesced  to 
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France’s  desire  to  fight  the  Viet  Minh  for  Indoehina  under  the  guise  of  anti-Communism 
despite  the  duplicity  of  the  obvious  eolonial  goal.'^^ 

In  early  1949,  the  entangling  relationship  between  the  United  States,  France,  and 
the  Indochina  War  only  deepened.  The  priority  was  still  Europe  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  was  close  to  signing,  but  the  eentrist  government  in  Paris  at  the  time  could  not 
afford  discredit  in  Indoehina.  The  United  States  eould  not  pressure  France  to  grant 
independence  to  Vietnam  because  her  other  colonies  would  surely  pursue  independenee 
as  well,  destabilizing  France.  The  Freneh  publie  would  not  aecept  a  rapid  deeolonization 
and  the  centrist  government  would  fall  if  the  United  States  forced  the  issue,  jeopardizing 
the  U.S.  interests  in  the  North  Atlantie  Treaty  and  progress  in  French  policies  on  German 
sovereignty  and  European  security. 

Proxy  War:  Chinese  and  U.S.  Aid 

In  October  1949,  the  situation  changed  dramatieally.  With  the  defeat  of 
Nationalist  Eorees  in  the  Chinese  Civil  War,  Mao  Tse-tung’s  Peoples’  Eiberation  Army 
began  to  deliver  modern  arms  and  military  advice  to  the  Viet  Minh.  Moreover, 
Communist  China  offieially  reeognized  Ho  Chi  Minh’s  government  as  the  rightful 
representative  body  for  the  Vietnamese  people  on  18  January  1950.  The  Soviet  Union 
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recognized  them  on  30  January. 
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Following  this  official  recognition,  China  offered  “every  military  assistanee 
needed  by  Vietnam  in  its  struggle  against  France.”  From  1950-1954,  China  delivered 
1 16,000  small  arms  and  4,630  eannons  to  the  Viet  Minh,  outfitting  five  infantry 
divisions,  one  engineer  division,  one  artillery  division,  one  antiaireraft  regiment,  and  one 
guard  regiment.  With  time,  the  Viet  Minh  beeame  inereasingly  powerful  and  bold. 

In  response,  Franee  hurriedly  approved  a  competing  government  on  2  February 
1950  in  Saigon  under  the  hapless  Bao  Dai.  Franee  resorted  to  Bao  Dai  beeause  he  was 
the  only  man  that  they  thought  eould  rally  the  Vietnamese  to  a  nationalist  eause  and 
remain  pliantly  under  Freneh  eontrol.  Unfortunately,  Bao  Dai’s  exeellent  eredentials  as 
the  scion  of  Vietnam’s  imperial  line  did  not  negate  the  faet  that  he  was  blatantly  eorrupt 
and  ineffeetual.  A  week  later  London  and  Washington  reeognized  the  Saigon 
government.  More  importantly,  the  direct  aid  to  France  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
Indoehina  War  that  U.S.  Seeretary  of  State  Dean  Aeheson  pushed  in  late  1949  beeame  a 
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more  serious  eonsideration.  In  the  wake  of  the  Korean  War  that  broke  out  on  25  June 


1950,  Truman  signed  military  aid  legislation  to  help  fund  Franee’s  war  in  Indochina. 

Even  with  the  aid  of  the  United  States,  France’s  effort  in  Indochina  continued  to 
compete  directly  with  European  defense.  In  September  1950,  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
declared  that  German  rearmament  was  a  top  priority. A  month  later,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  French  at  Cao  Bang,  Mendes-France  warned  his  countrymen  that  they  must  choose 
between  Indochina  and  Europe.  Strategic  overreach  was  becoming  a  serious  danger  to 
both  efforts. 

By  1953,  France’s  war  effort  in  Indochina  was  going  poorly.  The  French 
application  of  the  western  way  of  war  came  with  a  heavy  dependence  on  materiel  and  the 
French  had  neither  the  financial  nor  the  industrial  capacity  to  meet  the  demand.  It  was 
expensive,  costing  the  French  government  between  one  and  two  billion  Francs  a  day; 
with  that  came  deterioration  of  support  from  home.  The  Indochina  War  was  devouring 
a  third  of  the  entire  defense  budget  in  1953  and  it  was  increasing.  In  its  attempt  to 
rearm  in  Europe  and  prosecute  the  war  in  Indochina,  France  needed  massive  amounts  of 
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U.S.  military  and  financial  aid.  Inconveniently  for  Franee,  the  United  States  predieated 

1  70 

continued  delivery  of  this  aid  upon  the  approval  of  the  EDC  treaty. 

On  7  May  1953,  Franee  appointed  General  Henri  Navarre  as  eommander  in 
Indochina,  but  the  mission  that  Prime  Minister  Rene  Mayer  gave  him  was  neither  to 
destroy  the  Viet  Minh  nor  to  win  the  war.  Navarre’s  mission  was  to  ereate  a  favorable 
negotiating  position  for  France  to  withdraw:  to  ereate  an  “honorable  way  out.”  By  this 
time,  U.S.  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  did  not  eonsider  a  Ereneh  vietory  in  the 
Indoehina  War  militarily  feasible.  Navarre  understood  this  as  well  and  promoted  the 
ongoing  stalemate  as  part  of  his  plan,  whieh  stipulated  the  postponement  of  major 
offensives  until  Oetober  1954  to  provide  time  to  build  up  his  forees.^^"^ 

The  eeasefire  between  United  Nations  forees  in  Korea  and  Red  China 
eomplicated  matters  in  the  autumn  1953.  It  allowed  the  Chinese  to  divert  aid  bound  for 
Korea  to  Vietnam.  In  addition,  the  Ereneh  had  just  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Eaos  that 
plaeed  an  implied  responsibility  upon  the  Ereneh  for  the  defense  of  Eaotian  territory 
without  defining  the  limits  of  that  responsibility.  Moreover,  Eranee  had  deelared  the 
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independence  of  the  three  Associated  States  making  up  Indochina  (i.e.  Vietnam,  Laos, 
and  Cambodia)  in  July,  an  effort  that  complicated  France’s  relations  with  all  three,  but 
did  not  address  any  root  causes  of  the  ongoing  conflict.  Finally,  both  France  and  the 
United  States  feared  direct  Chinese  intervention  in  Vietnam.  From  France’s 
perspective,  a  Chinese  air  intervention  into  Vietnam  in  particular  was  the  worst-case 

•  178 

scenario. 

Navarre  had  a  tremendous  amount  of  pressure  on  him  to  show  results  quickly. 

The  war  was  in  its  eighth  year.  The  instability  of  the  Fourth  Republic  and  the  competition 
with  European  defense  directly  affected  support  for  his  mission.  Navarre  had  almost  no 
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public  support.  The  popular  writers  of  the  day,  including  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  were  not 
only  bitterly  against  the  war  in  Indochina,  but  also  against  the  Expeditionary  Corps  itself, 
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which  further  undermined  public  support  for  the  colonial  army.  Navarre  was  also 
under  pressure  from  the  United  States.  In  blunt  terms,  the  United  States  wanted  him  to 
show  some  results  for  the  aid  going  toward  the  Indochina  War.  President  Eisenhower 
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and  his  Secretary  of  State,  John  Foster  Dulles,  actually  required  the  French  to  “fight  the 

1  Q'^ 

war  more  aggressively”  in  order  to  justify  continued  military  aid. 

The  Tipping  Point  in  Indochina:  Dien  Bien  Phu 

General  Navarre’s  solution  to  fighting  the  Viet  Minh  more  aggressively  with 
limited  means  lay  in  the  concept  of  the  air-land  base,  or  base  aero-terrestre  in  French 
military  parlance.  Navarre  saw  the  success  of  the  defense  of  the  Na  San  perimeter  in 
December  1952  as  his  model.  During  that  battle,  the  French  crushed  Viet  Minh  human 
waves  with  a  combination  of  artillery,  tanks,  and  fighter-bombers.  Basically,  the 
French  had  moved  their  forces  by  air  into  Viet  Minh  territory,  built  up  a  defensive 
position,  and  used  its  strength  to  destroy  Viet  Minh  forces  when  they  attacked,  employing 
aircraft  for  resupply  and  paratroopers  for  reinforcement  when  necessary.  Navarre’s  air¬ 
land  base  concept  seemed  to  be  the  formula  for  success.  It  was  both  lure  and  trap  for  the 
Viet  Minh.  Following  the  war,  Navarre  admitted,  “We  were  absolutely  convinced  of 
our  superiority  in  defensive  fortified  positions.” 

Against  the  backdrop  of  the  Laotian  treaty,  the  mission  given  by  the  French 
government,  and  the  belief  that  he  had  the  preponderance  of  force  on  his  side.  General 
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Navarre  broke  with  his  initial  plan  of  postponing  battle  with  the  Viet  Minh.  He  ehose  the 
valley  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  for  his  next  base  aero-terrestre.  However,  this  would  not  be  like 
Na  San.  The  Viet  Minh  had  learned  from  their  mistakes.  Vo  Nguyen  Giap  now  knew  that 
he  had  to  destroy  the  lifeline  of  an  air-land  base  by  bringing  the  airstrip  under  heavy 
artillery  fire.  Fortuitously,  the  Viet  Minh  would  also  gain  a  tremendous  advantage  in 
updated  equipment  and  advisors  from  China  beeause  of  the  armistice  in  Korea  in  the  fall 
of  1953.^^^ 

Navarre  had  three  reasons  for  placing  his  air-land  base  at  Dien  Bien  Phu.  First,  he 
sought  to  interdict  Viet  Minh  troops  headed  toward  Laos.  Second,  he  wanted  to  draw  Viet 
Minh  troops  away  from  the  Red  River  Delta  where  they  appeared  to  be  preparing  for  an 
offensive.  Finally,  he  sought  to  draw  the  Viet  Minh  into  attacking  a  fortified  position  on 
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the  Na  San  model  in  order  to  destroy  the  main  body  of  the  Viet  Minh  army. 

Unfortunately,  Navarre’s  timing  was  poor.  The  battle  joined  very  close  to  the  Geneva 
conference  in  April  on  Asian  problems  and  Indochina.  As  such,  Dien  Bien  Phu  assumed  a 
level  of  political  and  psychological  importance  in  France  that  was  completely  out  of 
proportion  to  its  military  significance. 
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From  the  Viet  Minh’s  perspective,  Vo  Nguyen  Giap’s  strategy  rested  on  three 
factors.  First,  Giap  knew  that  he  could  establish  local  superiority  in  force  because  of  the 
distance  between  Dien  Bien  Phu  and  any  major  French  bases,  which  made  reinforcement 
and  resupply  possible  only  by  air.  With  the  flood  of  Chinese  aid  following  the  end  of 
the  Korean  War,  for  the  first  time  Giap  could  also  have  superiority  in  artillery 
firepower.  In  fact,  the  Viet  Minh  painstakingly  emplaced  heavy  weapons,  including 
105mm  artillery,  within  forward-slope  casemates  dug  into  the  hills  surrounding  Dien 
Bien  Phu.  Second,  with  the  increasing  international  pressure  on  France  to  come  to  a 
negotiated  settlement  regarding  Indochina,  the  timing  of  the  battle  against  the  Geneva 
conference  gave  the  Viet  Minh  the  favorable  international  environment  they  needed. 
Finally,  Giap  believed  that  he  could  tactically  mold  the  battlefield  situation  to  his  favor 
by  taking  advantage  of  French  miscalculations.'^"^ 

The  French  command  under  General  Navarre  made  several  strategic  mistakes. 
First,  Navarre  did  not  listen  to  his  Air  Force  commanders  concerning  the  limitations  of 
airlift. Second,  he  completely  ignored,  or  showed  contempt  for,  the  Viet  Minh’s  supply 
system  comprised  of  tens  of  thousands  of  laborers  moving  through  the  jungle 
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undetected/^^  Finally,  Navarre  completely  underestimated  the  enemy  by  discounting 
Viet  Minh  artillery  capability  through  his  own  false  assumptions.  By  13  March  1954, 
the  Viet  Minh  had  surrounded  the  strong  points  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  with  an  estimated 
combatant  strength  of  49,500  soldiers — five  divisions,  including  a  heavy  division  with 
anti-aircraft  guns  and  Katusha  rockets.  The  French  force  consisted  of  13,200 
soldiers.  Perhaps  worse,  Navarre  launched  the  simultaneous  Operation  Atlante  with 
which  he  further  divided  his  already  meager  resources  and  obviating  any  chance  of 
sending  a  relief  force.  Dien  Bien  Phu  was  doomed. 

Operation  Vulture 

There  was  a  plan  to  save  the  doomed  fortress  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  that  merits  some 
explanation  and  demonstrates  the  intense  pressure  of  the  situation;  Operation  Vulture.  On 
the  afternoon  of  26  March  1954,  the  U.S.  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Admiral 
Arthur  William  Radford,  met  with  General  Paul  Ely,  the  French  Chief  of  Staff.  Their 
conversation  led  to  the  development  of  a  conceptual  plan  for  direct  U.S.  intervention  at 
Dien  Bien  Phu  using  strategic  air  power.  Although  not  planned  out  in  its  particulars  and 
mechanisms,  the  result  was  a  tacit  understanding  between  the  two  men  that  if  France 
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formally  requested  support,  the  United  States  would  consider  intervening  directly  with  a 
20 1 

massive  air  strike. 

President  Eisenhower  initially  showed  some  enthusiasm  about  the  intervention, 
but  eventually  backed  down.  With  the  exception  of  Radford,  none  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
supported  the  concept.  General  Matthew  Ridgeway,  the  ground  forces  commander  during 
the  Korean  War,  was  vehemently  against  it.  Ominously,  an  essential  assumption  of 
some  reports  on  the  concept  was  that  the  strike  was  to  include  nuclear  weapons. 

Eventually,  Eisenhower’s  enthusiasm  cooled.  The  risks  of  generating  a  general 
conflagration  were  too  high.  The  Chinese  had  150,000  troops  on  the  border  with 
Vietnam.  Moreover,  the  China  had  an  alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Congressional 
approval  was  necessary  for  an  intervention  of  this  level  and  Congress  refused  to  intervene 
unilaterally  under  such  conditions.  Eurthermore,  even  if  the  United  States  had  moved 
to  save  Dien  Bien  Phu,  it  would  not  have  guaranteed  Erench  victory  in  Indochina  or  even 
favorable  negotiating  terms. 
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For  France,  winning  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  still  meant  losing  Indoehina.  The  Freneh  in 
Indochina  confronted  the  classie  eounterinsurgency  concentration  and  dispersal  paradox. 
To  eonsolidate  their  power,  they  had  to  hold  positions  throughout  the  eountry  by 
dispersing.  However,  in  order  for  these  troops  to  protect  themselves  and  effectively 
engage  the  enemy,  they  had  to  concentrate.  The  only  methods  known  for  solving  this 
paradox  are  to  either  eommit  vast  resourees  to  satisfy  the  eonditions  of  dispersion  and 
concentration  simultaneously  or  to  build  indigenous  forees  over  many  years.  France 
could  afford  neither  in  1954.^'^^  Furthermore,  even  if  they  eould  have  afforded  such  a 
force  ratio,  the  resurgence  of  empire  under  the  guise  of  the  Freneh  Union  was  a  weak 
counter  narrative  to  the  independence  promised  by  the  Viet  Minh. 

Legacy 

Several  issues  lay  in  the  wake  of  Franee’s  defeat  in  Indochina.  As  mentioned  in 
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Chapter  2,  the  Laniel  government  collapsed.  In  addition,  the  removal  of  French  troops 
from  Indochina  meant,  ceteris  paribus,  that  passing  the  EDC  treaty  was  not  as  urgent 
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Nevertheless,  given  the  level  of  effort  expended,  one  of  the  most  shocking  results  of  the 
defeat  was  the  sense  of  relief,  or  abjeet  collapse  of  national  morale,  on  the  part  of  the 
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French  public.  This  last  element,  coupled  with  the  inability  of  the  Fourth  Republic  to 
address  the  problems  of  decolonization  and  especially  its  ineptness,  which  included 
leaking  information  to  the  Viet  Minh,  led  the  professional  soldiers  who  fought  there  to 
feel  betrayed.  As  one  soldier  put  it,  “Now  we  know  that  wherever  the  French  Army 
fights,  it  will  always  be  stabbed  in  the  back.”  Moreover,  France  did  not  just  reject  their 
efforts,  it  also  forced  these  professionals  to  abandon  the  local  people  who  had  supported 
French  rule  and  depended  upon  the  French  colonial  army  for  protection. Tellingly, 
many  of  these  soldiers  would  go  on  to  fight  against  another  insurgency  in  Algeria. 
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CHAPTER  4 


THE  AEGERIAN  PROBEEM 


Introduction 


Make  haste  to  reassure  me,  I  beg  you,  and  tell  me  that  our  fellow-eitizens 
understand  us,  support  us  and  proteet  us  as  we  ourselves  are  protecting  the  glory 
of  the  Empire.  If  it  should  be  otherwise,  if  we  should  have  to  leave  our  bleaehed 
bones  on  these  desert  sands  in  vain,  then  beware  of  the  anger  of  the  Eegions! 

—  Jean  Earteguy,  The  Centurions,  quoted  in 
A.  Home,  A  Savage  War  of  Peace 


Damn  it ...  we  tried  to  tell  them  they  would  repeat  Indochina  all  over  again  in 
North  Afriea.  And  they  said  ‘Oh  no!  Algeria’s  part  of  metropolitan  Eranee!  ’  -  and 
all  that  damn  nonsense. 

—  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  quoted  in 
in  M.  Connelly,  A  Diplomatic  Revolution 


As  noted  in  Chapter  2,  in  1947,  the  United  States  noted  the  “eontinued  existenee 
of  an  outmoded  colonial  outlook”  on  the  part  of  Eranee.  Nonetheless,  with  the 
expansion  of  eommunism,  both  real  and  apparent,  the  Tmman  administration  was  willing 
to  support  Eranee  in  its  war  against  the  Viet  Minh  in  Indoehina.  Beginning  in  1950,  the 
United  States  provided  massive  amounts  of  military  aid  through  its  NATO  ehannels  that 
the  Erench  used  in  Indoehina,  whieh  by  1953-1954  eonstituted  the  almost  complete 
underwriting  of  Ereneh  military  aetivity  in  that  region.  However,  when  it  eame  to  the 
issues  of  North  Afriea,  the  connection  between  Soviet  expansion  and  Ereneh  military 
aetions  in  their  former  eolonies  was  not  so  elear  from  the  perspeetive  of  the  United 
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States.  Though  the  French  cloaked  their  efforts  at  colonial  resurgence  in  North  Africa  in 
terms  of  anti-communism,  their  main  benefactor — the  United  States — did  not  buy  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  United  States  still  needed  France  in  NATO. 

For  the  French,  their  relationship  with  Algeria  was  far  different  from  the  one  they 
had  with  Indochina.  The  French  government  considered  Algeria  to  be  French  territory 
and  the  over  one  million  European  colonists  living  there  were  French  citizens.  Unlike 
Indochina,  where  only  professional  soldiers  and  the  Foreign  Legion  could  serve,  France 
used  tens  of  thousands  of  conscripts  from  the  mainland  in  Algeria.  Most  of  the  French 
public  was  prepared  to  divest  the  nation  of  Indochina  by  the  time  the  French  occupied 
Dien  Bien  Phu.  However,  they  were  much  less  sanguine  about  doing  so  with  Algeria. 
In  addition,  many  veterans  in  the  French  army  carried  their  crucible  experiences  from 
Indochina  into  the  fight  for  Algeria.  For  reasons  that  went  beyond  national  honor  and  far 
more  to  those  of  personal  honor,  the  veterans  of  Indochina  brought  a  disturbing  level  of 
fierceness  to  bear  against  the  insurgents  of  Algeria. 

The  humiliating  defeat  in  Indochina  served  as  a  warning  and  a  watchword  for  the 
European  colonial  population  of  Algeria  and  the  Erench  army  alike,  making  their 
reactionary  efforts  against  Algerian  independence  even  more  exaggerated.  This  chapter 
will  demonstrate  that  in  spite  of  the  lessons  of  Indochina,  the  Erench  government,  the 
European  colonists,  and  especially  the  army  ratcheted  up  their  response  to  Algerian 
independence  until  the  Eourth  Republic  fell,  Charles  de  Gaulle  returned,  and  Algeria 
achieved  independence  in  spite  of  their  efforts.  In  turn,  each  effort  complicated  and 
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shaped  the  structure  of  NATO,  the  policies  of  the  United  States  toward  Europe,  and  the 
nature  of  the  Cold  War  apparatus  facing  the  Soviet  Union. 

Foundations 

The  conflict  between  France  and  Algeria  began  as  a  diversion.  During  the  highly 
unpopular  reign  of  King  Charles  X,  there  arose  a  minor  conflict  between  the  Dey  of 
Algiers  and  the  Consul  representing  France  over  a  sum  of  money  owed  to  some  Jewish 
Algerian  traders  dating  back  to  the  days  of  the  French  Revolution.  This  minor  event, 
which  happened  in  April  1827,  gave  the  French  Government  just  enough  provocation  to 
launch  a  military  expedition  in  the  hope  that  a  stunning  victory  would  improve  the 
popularity  of  the  regime.  Developing  in  a  desultory  fashion,  the  disagreement  took  three 
years  to  create  the  conditions  necessary  for  a  casus  belli  and  the  French  did  not  invade 
until  14  June  1830. 

Ironically,  Charles  X  fell  from  power  less  than  a  month  and  a  half  later,  leaving 
the  French  army  to  fight  against  fierce  opposition  with  little  guidance  from  the  French 
government.  The  initial  plan  was  to  annex  only  a  part  of  the  coastal  zone.  However,  in 
1834  the  new  king,  Fouis-Phillipe,  decided  to  occupy  the  entire  coastline  as  well  as 
Algiers  because  he  believed  that  the  French  public  wanted  it.  Eventually,  the  combined 
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might  of  the  100,000-man  French  army  and  the  internal  divisions  among  the  indigenous 
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tribes  worked  to  pacify  Algeria.  In  1847,  this  was  substantially  complete. 

Following  this  period  of  conflict,  the  Algerian  peoples’  struggle  for  independence 
from  France  subsided  until  shortly  after  the  end  of  World  War  1.  Up  to  that  point,  the 

French  government  kept  the  Arab  and  Berber  populations  in  a  state  of  docile  servitude 

through  a  network  of  specifically  selected  and  accommodating  Muslim  grandees  that  the 
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French  colonial  authorities  referred  to  as  the  beni  oui-oui,  or  “yes  men.” 

By  1912,  the  growing  European  colonial  population  of  the  early  twentieth  century 
became  large  and  organized  enough  to  assert  its  own  political  interests  in  Algeria.  This 
large  and  active  minority  of  European  colonists  called  colons  or  pied  noirs  (“black  feet”) 
was  not  uniformly  Erench  in  ethnicity.  In  fact,  by  1917  only  about  a  fifth  of  all  pied 
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noirs  were  Erench  with  the  remainder  being  mostly  Spanish,  Italian,  or  Maltese. 
Regardless,  this  melting  pot  of  southern  and  western  Europeans  dominated  Algerian 
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politics  and  ensured  that  Algeria  operated  for  and  by  Europeans  in  concert  with 
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Metropolitan  France  and  often  at  the  expense  of  the  indigenous  population. 

As  an  example  of  the  societal  imbalance  that  developed,  over  100,000  Algerian 
Muslims  fought  for  Franee  during  World  War  I.  Nevertheless,  the  Freneh,  and 
especially  the  pied  noirs,  continued  to  look  down  on  the  Algerians  following  the  war, 
regardless  of  their  service  to  Franee.  In  reaetion,  the  Algerians  formed  a  small  nationalist 
movement  under  the  auspiees  of  their  own  Communist  party,  the  ''Parti  Communiste 
Algerien."  Other  organizations  followed,  ineluding  the  Federation  des  Elus  Musulmans 
d’Algerie,  a  group  of  Freneh-educated  Algerian  intellectuals  and  the  Etoile  Norde 
Africaine,  a  group  composed  mostly  of  Algerian  workers.  Most  of  these  movements 
sought  overlapping  versions  of  the  same  thing:  equal  rights  to  liberty,  property,  and 
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representation. 

Although  these  various  elements  continued  to  lobby  for  the  advaneement  of 
Algerians  throughout  the  1930s,  they  were  generally  divided  along  the  lines  of  a  plan  of 
assimilation  with  France  and  a  plan  of  independence  from  France.  Only  with  the  fall  of 
Franee  in  1940  did  the  Algerians  break  toward  the  latter.  In  keeping  with  the  argument 
posed  by  Alistair  Home,  the  Muslim  mind,  at  least  in  Algeria,  was  very  susceptible  to  the 
ideas  of  prestige  and  baraka,  or  a  “speeial  graee  or  good  fortune  aecorded  from  on 
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high.”  Interestingly,  this  eoneept  was  similar  to  the  Vietnamese  eoneept  of  the 
“mandate  of  heaven,”  a  right  to  rule  conferred  from  heaven  above  and  the  only  legitimate 
source  of  authority.  As  such,  the  humiliation  of  France  at  the  hands  of  the  Germans 
made  a  deep  impression.  Moreover,  the  totalitarian  nature  of  the  Vichy  regime  that 
remained  in  control  of  Algeria  drove  the  moderate  voices  of  Algerian  independence 

777 

toward  the  extremists. 

Regardless  of  the  apparent  divide  between  indigenous  Algerians  and  European 
colonists,  following  the  Allied  landings  in  North  Africa  that  broke  the  Vichy  hold  over 
Algeria,  many  Algerians  again  fought  for  France.  Algerian  Spahis  and  Tirailleurs 
participated  valiantly  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  World  War  II,  enjoying  camaraderie  with 
French,  British,  and  American  soldiers  alike  and  more  importantly  receiving  military 
training  as  well  as  an  infusion  of  the  ideal  of  freedom  from  the  Allies.  Accordingly,  the 
presence  frangaise,  France’s  colonial  hold  on  Algeria,  began  to  appear  weak  in 
comparison  to  Allies’  massive  power. 

The  French  no  longer  possessed  the  baraka  or  the  military  might  to  overawe 
indigenous  Algerians.  Algerians  returning  from  the  frontlines  of  World  War  II  expected 
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political  reform  in  return  for  their  shared  sacrifiees  on  the  battlefield.  The  Free  Freneh 
under  de  Gaulle  mitigated  some  of  the  inequalities  in  1944,  but  the  revocation  of  the  code 
d’indigenat,  whieh  barred  Muslim  men  from  citizenship  and  voting  rights,  was  not 
enough  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  independenee  movement.  Moreover,  Algerian 
nationalists  knew  that  Freneh  power  depended  upon  the  Allies,  ehiefly  the  United  States, 
and  they  were  well  aware  of  the  overtly  anti-eolonial  positions  of  the  Roosevelt 
Administration.  Aecordingly,  Algerian  nationalists  pereeived  both  the  relative 
weakness  of  France  in  the  absenee  of  Allied  power  and  France’s  relative  politieal 
isolation  from  the  United  States  when  it  eame  to  colonialism.  This  explains  in  part  the 
events  surrounding  the  first  salvo  of  the  Algerian  War. 

Setif 

On  8  May  1945,  during  part  of  the  Victory  in  Europe  celebrations,  Algerian 
nationalists  made  a  proeession  in  the  town  of  Setif,  clashing  with  the  loeal  police.  No 
one  is  certain  who  fired  the  first  shots,  but  the  disenfranchised  Muslims  rioted  against 
Freneh  rule,  overwhelmed  the  loeal  poliee  force,  and  targeted  the  loeal  settler 
eommunity,  killing  around  100  colons.  In  reprisal,  the  French  called  in  a  naval  cruiser 
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and  subjected  Muslim  towns  in  the  surrounding  Aures  Mountains  to  bombardment  from 
the  air  to  teach  the  Algerians  “a  lesson.”^"^®  By  the  end  of  the  reprisals,  the  French  had 
killed  approximately  20,000  to  30,000  Algerians. In  what  would  ultimately  prove 
ironic,  Charles  de  Gaulle  oversaw  the  reprisal,  stating  that  he  was  resolved  not  to  let 
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Algeria  “slip  through  our  lingers.” 

With  these  actions,  any  chance  of  French- Algerian  assimilation  was  probably 
impossible.  Metropolitan  France  and  Algerian  colonial  government  rejected  virtually 
every  concession  that  the  Algerians  nationalists  sought.  A  system  of  two  classes  in 
Algeria  remained  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  constitution  of  the  French  Fourth  Republic 
did  away  with  the  distinction  between  a  “citizen”  and  a  “subject.”  In  fact,  the  French 
National  Assembly  passed  the  Statute  for  Algeria  in  September  1947,  a  set  of  “reforms” 
intended  to  solidify  the  perpetual  dominance  of  the  European  colonists. 

The  U.S.  policy  toward  these  actions  was  somewhat  mixed.  On  one  hand,  the 
official  policy  was  to  support  French  hegemony  in  North  Africa  as  the  best  way  to  ensure 
the  security  of  the  region. On  the  other  hand,  the  U.S.  government  continuously 
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pushed  France  to  make  concessions  that  extended  the  political  franchise  to  the  indigenous 
population.  Regarding  the  latter,  the  pressure  was  enough  for  the  Governor-General’s 
office  in  Algiers  to  blame  the  Setif  riots  on  American  policy. 

Further  complicating  the  relationship,  in  1949  France  demanded  that  the  North 
Atlantic  treaty  include  Algeria  as  part  of  the  area  covered  for  western  defense  as  part  of 
the  price  for  French  participation.  The  United  States  acceded  to  this  demand  and 
included  Algeria.  However,  in  this  concession  only  applied  to  external  attack,  meaning 
that  France  could  not  rely  on  NATO  to  fight  an  insurgency  from  within  Algeria. 
Accordingly,  the  combination  of  French  heavy-handedness,  Algerian  disenfranchisement, 
and  the  political  isolation  of  France  with  regard  to  its  so-called  internal  issues  eventually 
festered  into  conditions  ripe  for  rebellion. 

All  Saints’  Day 

From  1947  until  1954,  the  Algerian  nationalists  produced  no  significant  concerted 
effort  or  effect  on  their  French  and  pied  noir  overlords.  However,  in  1954  the  Comite 
Revolutionnaire  d ’Unite  et  d’ Action  (C.R.U.A.),  founded  the  Front  de  Liberation 
Nationale  (FLN),  a  political  organization  that  rapidly  gathered  the  support  of  the 
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Algerian  population  for  liberation  from  the  Freneh.  In  addition  to  the  FLN,  the 
politieal  wing  of  the  independenee  movement,  there  was  also  the  Armee  de  Liberation 
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nationale  (ALN),  the  military  wing. 

The  rise  of  this  movement  under  the  FLN  eoineided  with  timing  that  made  it  more 
virulent  to  its  nationalist  Algerians  and  extraordinarily  ineonvenient  to  Franee.  For 
example,  from  the  Algerian  perspeetive  the  timing  of  the  start  of  the  revolution  under 
FLN  eoineided  with  the  Freneh  government  under  Mendes-Franee  granting  autonomy  to 
Tunisia,  a  sure  sign  that  autonomy,  or  even  independenee,  was  possible.  Conversely, 
from  the  perspeetive  of  the  Metropolitan  government  the  timing  eould  not  have  been 
worse.  Unlike  Tunisia,  Mendes-Franee  eould  not  offer  autonomy  to  Algeria  even  if  he 
was  predisposed  to  do  so.  The  presenee  of  Algerian  representatives,  who  were  pied  noirs 
by  default,  in  the  Freneh  National  Assembly  was  crueial  to  achieving  the  votes  necessary 
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for  rearming  West  Germany. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  C.R.U.A.  occurred  in  May  1954,  nearly  simultaneous  to 
the  French  defeat  Dien  Bien  Phu.  The  effect  among  the  Algerian  nationals  present, 
many  of  whom  had  relatives  who  had  fought  and  died  alongside  the  French  in  Indochina, 
was  energizing.  Rumors  of  the  complete  collapse  of  the  French  army  spread  like 
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wildfire  and  the  leaders  of  the  newly  formed  FLN  set  forth  their  poliey  in  unanimity  that 
theirs  was  not  to  be  a  revolution  earned  out  in  a  single  stroke  to  aehieve  politieal 
eoneessions.  The  FLN  was  determined  to  earry  out  an  unlimited  war  of  liberation  aimed 
at  nothing  less  than  the  independenee  of  Algeria. 

On  All  Saints’  Day,  1  November  1954,  the  revolution  began  with  attaeks  against  a 
wide  variety  of  targets  aeross  Algeria.  In  Algiers,  FLN  operatives  exploded  bombs  in  the 
radio  station,  a  petrol  depot,  and  the  gasworks.  The  loosely  eoordinated  attaekers  also 
detonated  bombs  in  the  resort  town  of  Biskra,  assassinated  Colonel  Lucien  Blanehe, 
attaeked  a  gendarme  barraeks  and  a  poliee  barraeks,  and  set  several  fires.  The  initial 
toll  of  damage  against  the  representatives  of  the  French  regime  in  Algeria  totaled  200 

258 

million  francs. 

The  effect  of  this  damage  did  not  rally  the  Muslim  population  to  a  general 
uprising  the  way  the  FLN  thought  it  might.  However,  the  reaction,  or  overreaction,  on  the 
part  of  the  pied  noirs  and  the  French  government  drove  an  increasing  number  of  average 
Algerians  toward  the  FLN.  Mendes-France  sent  10  battalions  of  infantry  and  riot 
police  on  day  two  of  the  revolt  and  even  diverted  entire  regiments  to  Algeria  as  they 
returned  from  Indochina.  As  argued  by  Alistair  Home,  the  government’s  reaction  was 
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typical.  In  attempts  to  root  out  those  responsible,  they  rounded  up  the  masses,  most  of 

whom  were  innocent.  However,  through  the  ordeal  of  the  innocents’  imprisonment  they 
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converted  into  “ardent  militants.” 

The  Philippeville  Massacre 

Despite  the  relative  inerease  in  militants  resulting  from  the  initial  government 
reaetions  to  the  All  Saints’  Day  attacks,  the  first  year  of  the  FLN’s  activity  confronted 
severe  setbacks.  The  forees  under  Colonel  Paul  Ducournau  refused  to  accord  any  FLN 
soldier  the  rights  of  a  combatant  and  ruthlessly  hounded  them  in  brutal  ratissages  (“rat 
hunts”).  In  an  atmosphere  of  desperation,  the  FLN  leadership  ordered  a  war  on  all 
French  civilians,  “no  pity,  no  quarter!” 

On  20  August  1955,  the  FLN  earried  out  an  attack  against  the  European  civilian 
population  living  around  the  port  of  Philippeville,  killing  and  mutilating  123  European 
men,  women,  and  children.  The  attaekers  aeeentuated  their  operation  with  compliance 
terrorism,  the  selective  assassination  of  Muslim  collaborators,  mutilating  the  bodies  in 
order  to  shame  them  and  sometimes  posing  or  placing  them  in  macabre  display,  a 
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praetice  that  sent  a  dire  warning  to  other  would-be  eollaborators. 
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The  French  used  heavy-handed  military  attacks  in  reprisal.  In  some  cases,  the 
French  exterminated  the  populations  of  entire  Muslim  villages.  In  the  immediate 
aftermath,  the  Governor-General  Jacques  Soustelle,  whom  Mendes-France  had  installed 
to  carry  out  liberal  reforms,  reacted  with  revulsion  and  instead  carried  out  reprisals.  By 
the  official  French  account,  French  soldiers  killed  1,273  Muslims,  a  figure  roughly  10 
times  the  number  of  Europeans.  However,  Soustelle’s  representative  in  Paris,  Guy 
Calvet,  claimed  that  the  figure  was  much  higher.  According  to  Calvet,  the  soldiers  and 
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the  pied  noirs  continued  in  a  sort  of  rampaging  fury  for  a  month,  killing  nearly  20,000. 
Nevertheless,  the  FEN  survived  and  this  imparted  a  measure  of  baraka  that  was  effective 
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in  bringing  in  new  recruits. 

Much  to  the  dismay  of  Erance,  the  United  States  reacted  with  sympathy  toward 
the  Algerian  nationalists.  Still,  the  United  States  still  needed  Erance  in  NATO.  The 
contemporary  policy  of  the  United  States  regarding  the  defense  of  Europe  called  for 
Erance  to  provide  the  bulk  of  the  troops  necessary  for  NATO’s  shield.  The  United  States 
also  needed  Trance’s  consent  to  move  forward  with  the  tediously  negotiated  German 
rearmament,  made  more  difficult  by  Trance’s  ironic  failure  to  ratify  the  EDC  in  1954. 

The  United  States  had  an  anti-colonial  tradition  and  thus  held  some  sympathy  with  the 
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Algerian  nationalists.  Nonetheless,  the  ehief  eoneem  with  Franee  and  its  Algerian 
problem  was  that  the  politieians  in  Paris  might  not  ratify  the  agreements  for  integrating 
West  Germany  into  NATO  if  the  United  States  pulled  its  support  for  Franee  in  North 
Afriea.^^^ 


The  Suez  Crisis 

Algeria  was  not  the  only  naseent  Arab  states  of  the  mid-1950s.  Many  Arab 
countries,  such  as  Morocco  and  Tunisia  that  were  formerly  imperial  outposts  dominated 
by  old  European  colonial  powers,  began  asserting  their  own  particular  brands  of 
nationalism.  Pan-Arabism  was  closely  associated  to  these  individual  movements  and 
various  members  of  the  Arab  League  competed  with  each  other  for  the  lead  role.  Of 
these,  Egypt  was  especially  active  under  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser.  Under  his  leadership, 
Egypt  set  in  motion  a  set  of  circumstances  that  led  to  humbling  realizations  for  the  British 
Empire,  a  paradigm  shift  for  certain  Erench  army  professionals,  and  serious 
complications  for  the  NATO  alliance.  The  linchpin  that  brought  this  all  together  was 
Algeria. 

The  year  1956  was  especially  active  for  Pan- Arab  nationalism.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  the  British  accepted  a  negotiated  withdrawal  from  Egypt.  In  March, 
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Erance  granted  independence  to  both  Morocco  and  Tunisia.  The  United  States,  eager  to 
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increase  its  influenee  through  the  region,  extended  an  aid  paekage  to  Nasser  to  pay  for  the 
agriculturally  important  Aswan  Dam  project.  However,  the  Eisenhower  administration 
did  not  appreciate  the  way  Nasser  positioned  himself  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  an  attempt  to  get  better  terms  on  a  loan.  Moreover,  there  was  significant 
pressure  coming  from  Congress  to  deny  any  loan  to  Egypt,  based  on  both  economie  and 
ideological  reasons,  especially  after  Egypt  aeceptance  of  Soviet  military  aid. 
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Accordingly,  John  Eoster  Dulles,  the  U.S.  Seeretary  of  State,  publiely  rejeeted  Nasser. 

In  response,  Nasser  advanced  Egypt’s  independence  and  on  26  July  1956  nationalized  the 
Suez  Canal  to  pay  for  the  dam  himself. 

Eor  the  British,  this  was  too  mueh.  The  Suez  Canal  was  their  strategie  route  to 
India,  whieh  had  heretofore  been  their  largest  and  most  lucrative  eolony.  In  1956,  it  was 
still  a  primary  eommeree  route  and,  more  importantly,  the  primary  access  point  for  oil 
shipments.  Accordingly,  the  British  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Anthony  Eden,  sought  to  seize 
the  canal  and  retake  control  of  it.  Eor  Erance,  the  situation  looked  like  a  good  way  to 
reassert  its  power  in  the  region  as  well  and  quickly  drummed  up  the  idea  of  a  joint 
British-Ereneh-Israeli  expedition  to  punish  Egypt.  Both  hoped  to  overthrow  Nasser. 
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Unfortunately,  including  the  Israelis  in  the  operation  was  a  problem.  Because  of 
the  ongoing  cross  border  actions  between  Israel  and  Egypt,  France  saw  Israel  as  a 
promising  potential  partner.  However,  there  was  still  a  lingering  hostility  and  distrust 
between  Israel  and  Britain  dating  back  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Palestinian  Mandate  and 
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the  treaties  between  Britain  and  Arab  countries  that  were  avowed  enemies  of  Israel. 

The  answer  to  this  impasse  and  British  reluctance  to  include  the  Israelis  was  a 
convenient,  if  not  rather  transparent,  cover  story  for  a  joint  British-French  operation 
meant  to  seize  the  canal  by  force. 

The  three  governments  decided  on  a  plan  in  which  the  Israelis  would  attack  the 

Egyptians  first.  Once  the  Israeli  force  advanced  sufficiently  across  the  Sinai  toward  the 

Suez  to  ensure  that  the  canal  appeared  threatened,  the  British  and  the  French  would 

“rescue”  the  canal  from  the  Israelis.  By  doing  so,  the  combined  British-French-Israeli 

team  intended  to  get  rid  of  Nasser  and  place  the  canal  back  under  British  control,  which 
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would  have  accomplished  the  ends  of  the  British  and  the  Israelis. 

As  for  the  French,  they  were  convinced  that  Nasser  supported  the  insurgency  in 

Algeria — a  perception  that  Nasser  appeared  to  cultivate  with  a  non-stop  stream  of  Pan- 
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Arab  propaganda  from  Radio  Cairo,  in  French,  for  the  benefit  of  Algerian  nationalists. 
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The  perceived  connection  between  Nasser  and  the  insurgency  in  Algeria  allowed  the 
French  government  under  Guy  Mollet’s  cabinet  to  convince  themselves  that  removing 
Nasser  would  cause  the  nationalist  movement  in  Algeria  to  collapse.  This  impression 
was  strong  enough  for  the  Algerian  Governor  General  Robert  Lacoste  to  believe  that 
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“one  division  in  Egypt  [was]  worth  four  in  Algeria.” 

Unhappily  for  France,  the  operation  was  a  debacle.  The  British  and  the  French 
intended  to  execute  their  operation  with  enough  deliberate  speed  to  outrun  the 
accumulation  of  political  pressure  expected  from  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Accordingly,  they  purposefully  kept  the  United  States  out  of  the  loop. 

Along  the  way,  the  British  and  the  French  made  some  critical  errors  in  aligning 
their  ends,  ways,  and  means.  Chief  among  these  was  that  in  gathering  the  resources  they 
thought  necessary  to  conduct  the  operation,  they  lost  the  element  of  speed,  which  was 
crucial  for  outrunning  political  pressure  from  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Further  problems  included  the  paucity  of  equipment  resulting  from  post-World  War  II 
military  budget  cuts  on  the  part  of  the  British  and  France’s  existing  commitment  of 
400,000  troops  to  Algeria.  Simply  put,  the  old  imperial  nations,  exhausted  by  war,  tied 
down  by  insurgency,  and  overshadowed  by  the  power  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
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Union,  did  not  have  the  wherewithal  to  eoeree  nations  of  the  Third  World  the  way  they 
once  had. 

In  a  little  less  than  two  days,  the  Suez  operation  was  over.  The  operation,  which 
began  on  5  November  1956  with  an  airborne  drop  near  Port  Said,  had  the  misfortune  of 
overlapping  with  the  crushing  Soviet  reprisals  against  Hungary.  In  response  to 
Hungary’s  desire  to  depart  from  the  Warsaw  Pact,  the  Soviets  put  the  Red  Army  in  the 
streets  of  Budapest.  With  an  ongoing  demonstration  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  resolve. 
Premier  Nikolai  Bulganin  issued  a  credible  nuclear  ultimatum  to  France  and  Britain. 

Nearly  simultaneously,  the  United  States  withheld  financial  and  materiel  aid  from 
Britain  and  France.  The  British  effort  collapsed  under  this  pressure  first  and  by  6 
November  1956,  the  French  received  word  of  the  British  acceptance  of  a  ceasefire. 
Although  casualties  were  low  for  the  British  and  the  French,  the  monetary  cost  was 
somewhere  between  100  million  and  328  million  British  pounds,  a  staggering  figure 
compared  with  the  five  million  pounds  budgeted  by  the  British  Chancellery.  Worse, 
the  combined  operation  did  not  achieve  its  stated  objective.  The  Suez  Canal  remained 
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For  the  British,  the  realization  of  their  weakness  was  stunning.  Marking  a  sea 
ehange  in  their  national  paradigm,  they  purposely  shifted  their  foreign  poliey  toward  one 
that  aligned  more  elosely  with  that  of  the  United  States.  As  early  as  10  November 
1956,  the  Freneh  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  gave  its  reasoned  assessment  of  the  Suez 
operation,  stating  that  France  and  Britain  were  “no  longer  able  to  influence  seriously 
world  affairs.”  Recognizing  this,  the  British  did  away  with  the  European  agenda  born 
of  their  relationship  with  France  and  opted  to  support  the  United  States  in  the  polarized 
global  order. 

However,  for  the  French,  who  marked  both  the  U.S.  condemnation  of  the  British- 
French  operation  and  the  British  break  toward  the  United  States,  the  reaction  was  bitter.  It 
signaled  the  end  of  the  primacy  of  the  Entente  Cordiale  between  Britain  and  France  and 
the  deepening  of  French  resentment  of  the  “special  relationship”  between  the  United 
States  and  Britain.  Further,  it  marked  the  beginning  of  an  anti-Americanism  that 
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pushed  France  away  from  NATO. 

For  the  French  colonial  army  in  particular,  the  failure  of  Suez  was  especially 
bitter.  They  sensed  that  their  own  government  had  betrayed  them  yet  again.  According  to 
one  of  the  regular  soldiers,  “Even  in  Indochina  .  .  .  where  you  were  betrayed  daily  by 
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everyone,  they  wouldn’t  have  dared  do  anything  like  that.”  The  army  professionals, 
the  “Indo-China  Hands,”^'^^  those  left  in  the  lurch  at  Suez,  began  to  despise  the 
government  that  it  served,  but  felt  they  had  to  win  in  Algeria  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
army. 

In  de  Gaulle’s  memoirs,  he  underscored  the  attitude  of  the  army  as  it  continued  its 
work,  “haunted  by  fear  of  another  Indo-China,  another  military  reverse  inflicted  on  its 
colors,  the  army,  more  than  any  other  body,  felt  a  growing  resentment  against  a  political 
system  which  was  the  embodiment  of  irresolution.”  If  nothing  else,  the  series  of 
reverses  forged  unity  within  the  professional  army,  but  it  did  so  at  the  expense  of  its 
connection  to  the  French  nation.  Under  this  new  paradigm,  the  feckless  Fourth 
Republic  was  undeserving  of  the  army  and  did  not  have  the  wisdom  or  fortitude  to  guide 
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it.  In  Algeria,  the  army  was  on  its  own.  “The  time  of  the  leopards  had  come.” 

The  Battle  of  Algiers 

During  the  summer  of  1956,  Saadi  Yacef,  the  head  of  the  FLN  in  Algiers,  ordered 
the  death  of  49  civilians.  FLN  operatives  shot  them  indiscriminately,  working  to  fulfill 
the  promise  that  for  every  FLN  member  guillotined,  one  hundred  Europeans  would 
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In  the  wake  of  these  killings,  a  series  of  reprisals  and  eounter  reprisals  eontinued 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  year.  Pied  noir  vigilantes  planted  and  detonated  a  bomb  in  a 
house  on  Rue  de  Thebes  in  the  Casbah  on  10  August,  killing  at  least  50  people.  In 
September,  the  FLN  detonated  bombs  at  a  milk  bar  and  the  Cafeteria,  two  of  Algiers’ 
most  popular  eafes.^'^^ 

In  Oetober,  Europeans  walked  the  streets  of  Algiers  nervously,  often  toting 
eoneealed  automatie  weapons  as  they  went.  By  November,  the  streets  of  Algiers  were 
full  of  terror.  The  FLN  detonated  bombs  at  several  more  loeations  including  a  bus  station, 
a  department  store,  and  on  a  downtown  street.  The  atmosphere  was  ripe  for  a  general 
confrontation  between  the  European  and  indigenous  Algerian  communities  and  the  FLN 
took  advantage  of  it.  FLN  operatives  recruited  a  young  triggerman  named  Ali  la  Pointe, 
giving  him  the  mission  to  assassinate  a  high-level  colon.  He  did  so  on  the  morning  of 
28  December  1956,  killing  the  popular  mayor  of  Boufarik,  Amedee  Froger.  During  the 
funeral  the  next  day,  FLN  operatives  placed  another  bomb  that  went  off  in  the  cemetery, 
fortunately  injuring  no  one  because  of  its  poorly  timed  arrival.  Regardless,  that  was  the 
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last  straw.  The  pied  noir  population  went  wild,  randomly  attaeking  any  Muslim  they 
eould  lay  hands  on,  killing  four  and  wounding  at  least  50.^°^ 

In  response,  Governor-General  Robert  Laeoste  ealled  in  General  Jaeques  Massu, 
the  eommander  of  the  elite  10th  Paraehute  Division,  fresh  from  the  Suez  debaele.  By  8 
January  1957,  elements  of  the  10th  were  in  the  Casbah,  a  maze-like  area  of  old  Algiers 
where  nearly  100,000  Muslims  lived.  The  paras  quiekly  eorralled  almost  1,000  suspeets 
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and  began  a  program  of  systematie  torture  to  attain  information  on  additional  suspeets. 

The  paras’  eounterinsurgeney  program  was  heavy-handed,  but  it  was  also 
systematie.  First,  the  paras  used  the  quadrillage  or  “gridding”  system  that  eventually 
beeame  assoeiated  with  Roger  Trinquier  to  divide  the  eity  of  Algiers  into  zones  of 
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manageable  size  and  to  eonduet  a  eensus.  Following  this,  Massu  authorized  a  program 
of  mass  arrests,  sometimes  rounding  up  entire  neighborhoods  in  the  proeess.  Coupled 
with  torture,  the  paras’  program  of  arrests  was  effeetive  immediately,  at  least  in  the  short¬ 
term.  Disturbingly,  this  defied  eonventional  wisdom  when  it  eomes  to  torture.  The 
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assumption  that  the  torture  victim  will  merely  say  what  the  interrogator  wants  to  hear  did 
not  hold  in  Algeria.  By  the  end  of  February,  paratroopers  under  Massu’s  command  had 
dismantled  the  bomb  network  within  the  Casbah  and  captured  most  of  the  insurgent 
leaders. 

During  early  1957,  torture  seemed  to  be  oddly  acceptable  among  the  combatants, 
even  according  to  the  most  unlikely  sources.  The  man  leading  the  roundup  in  the  Casbah 
sector  of  Algiers  was  Colonel  Marcel  Bigeard,  an  Indo-China  Hand  who  had  fought  at 
Dien  Bien  Phu.  When  the  jungle  fortress  collapsed,  Bigeard  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Viet 
Minh  and  learned  torture  the  hard  way.  Even  though  he  had  suffered  from  torture 
himself,  Bigeard  saw  it  as  just  another  tool.  It  was  effective,  therefore  he  authorized  it. 
According  to  his  obituary  in  The  Telegraph,  Bigeard  saw  torture  as  merely  a  “necessary 
evil.”^^^ 

Even  more  surprisingly,  the  10th  Parachute  Division  Chaplain,  Eather  Eouis 
DeEarue,  released  a  letter,  published  by  the  Students  ’  Review  in  Algiers,  defending  the 
use  of  torture  against  the  EEN.  According  to  him,  if  faced  with  a  dilemma  over  two  evils, 
the  torture  of  the  guilty  to  save  the  innocent  versus  the  death  of  the  innocent,  “there  can 
be  no  hesitation  in  choosing  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils.”  Strangest  of  all,  the  captured 
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FLN  leader  Ben  M’Hidi  approved  of  the  use  of  torture.  During  a  eonversation  with 
Bigeard,  in  whieh  they  both  eoldly  yet  deferentially  diseussed  the  strategy  of  their 
respeetive  situations,  M’Hidi  stated  these  interrogation  teehniques  were  “the  only  valid 
methods. 

By  August  of  1957,  the  Freneh  sent  24,000  Muslims  to  internment  eamps,  where 
the  inmates  were  systematieally  tortured.  This  aeeounted  for  a  figure  more  than  four 
times  the  population  of  the  FLN  and  nearly  10  pereent  of  the  entire  Muslim  population  of 
Algeria.  Moreover,  by  the  end  of  the  year  nearly  4,000  Muslims  had  disappeared 
eompletely.  In  retaliation,  during  1957  there  was  an  average  of  over  2,000  attaeks,  big 
and  small,  on  various  targets  throughout  Algeria.  Nevertheless,  the  Freneh  army  held  the 
upper  hand  with  the  FLN  suffering  almost  2,600  dead  from  direet  aetion  alone. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  methods  by  whieh  the  Freneh  army  was  winning  in  a 
military  sense  began  to  erode  publie  support  for  the  war.  In  February  1958,  the  tell-all 
book  La  Question  went  to  publieation  in  Paris.  It  sold  66,000  eopies  before  the  eensors 
banned  it.  Afterward,  it  sold  another  90,000  eopies  through  the  blaek  market  and  was 
seeond  in  popularity  only  to  the  Diary  of  Anne  Frank  at  Freneh  bookstores.  Several 
translations  quiekly  followed,  with  an  introduetion  in  the  English  translation  by  Jean  Paul 

^ '^Morgan,  My  Battle  of  Algiers,  160. 

^^Vonnelly,  131. 

^^'ibid. 

^^^O’Balanee,  100. 

Chester  W.  Obuehowski,  “Algeria:  The  Tortured  Conseienee,”  The  French 
Review  42,  no.  1  (Oetober  1968):  101,  http://www.jstor.org/stable/386217  (aeeessed  30 
April  2014). 
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Sartre,  France’s  most  influential  intellectual.  Censorship  was  not  effective  and  the  word 
of  France’s  atrocities  spread  worldwide,  providing  the  worst  possible  impression  of 
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French  authority  for  world  opinion. 

Militarily,  there  was  no  question  of  the  short-term  benefits  of  quadrillage, 
internment,  and  torture.  However,  contrary  to  Trinquier’s  argument  that  torture  was  “the 
only  way  to  win  the  war,”  it  most  assuredly  was  not.  Though  the  network  of  Casbah 
bomb  makers  was  temporarily  defeated,  the  paratroopers  alienated  the  entire  Muslim 
population.  According  to  Yacef,  the  use  of  torture  increased  popular  support  of  the 
FLN  from  50  percent  of  the  population  to  95  percent  of  the  population  from  1956  to 
1957.  Moreover,  France  managed  to  alienate  some  members  of  the  U.S.  government, 
including  outspoken  and  popular  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy.  The  paras’  victory  in 
Algiers  was  thus  Pyrrhic,  losing  in  the  court  of  world  opinion  for  the  sake  of  a  temporary 
military  advance. 


^^^Evans,  224. 
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Tzvetan  Todorov  and  Arthur  Denner,  “Torture  in  the  Algerian  War,”  South 
Central  Review  2A,  no.  1  (Spring  2007):  20,  http://www.jstor.org/stable/40039956 
(accessed  30  April  2014). 

^^^Evans,  225. 
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“Disc  Three:  Remembering  History,”  The  Battle  of  Algiers,  directed  by  Gillo 
Pontecarvo,  interview  with  Saadi  Yacef  (1966;  New  York:  The  Criterion  Collection, 
2004),  DVD. 

^^^Detreux,  10. 
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The  Return  of  de  Gaulle  and  the  End  of  the  Fourth  Republic 

If  the  bad  press  from  La  Question  was  not  enough  to  bring  down  the  already 
unpopular  French  government  under  Felix  Gaillard,  then  this  coupled  with  the  ratification 
of  a  framework  law  or  hi  cadre  was  surely  enough.  Under  hi  cadre,  Algeria  was  to 
remain  an  integral  part  of  France;  however,  it  would  be  broken  into  federated  territories 
that  would  essentially  run  their  own  affairs.  Along  with  these  considerations,  France 
had  a  situation  brewing  along  the  border  between  Algeria  and  Tunisia.  ALN  fighters 
sought  refuge  in  the  borderlands  of  Tunisia,  but  were  also  using  those  areas  as  staging 
grounds  to  draw  the  French  into  a  wider  conflict:  a  classic  insurgent  tactic.  When  the 
French  finally  bombarded  the  Tunisian  border  village  of  Sakiet  Sidi  Youssef  on  8 
February  1958  in  an  attempt  to  get  at  ALN  fighters,  they  created  a  crisis  in  the  French 
government  that  required  a  larger  than  life  figure  to  solve.  For  the  French,  this  was  de 
Gaulle. 

The  Gaillard  government  was  under  enormous  pressure  from  the  United  States 
and  Britain  to  enter  into  negotiations  over  the  Sakiet  incident  with  Tunisia.  Ever 
resentful  of  outside  interference,  the  political  center  of  France  lost  confidence  in  Gaillard 

The  term  “La  Question”  (The  Question)  itself  refers  to  torture  with  the 
terminology  of  Voltaire  according  to  Mohammed  Hardi,  one  of  the  leading  historians  on 
the  Algerian  War.  See  the  interview  with  Hardi  on  “Disc  Three:  Remembering  History,” 
The  Battle  of  Algiers. 

’Balance,  101. 

^^'Detreux,  8. 

^^Vall,  99-100. 

^^^Evans,  232. 
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and  he  fell  from  offiee  on  15  April  1958.  In  the  wake  of  this  collapse,  Pierre  Pfimlin 
agreed  to  form  a  new  government  a  little  over  a  month  later.  However,  many  Europeans 

'I'lA 

in  Algiers  suspected  Pfimlin  of  favoring  a  negotiated  settlement  with  the  FEN. 

In  Algiers,  there  were  already  several  overlapping  plots  for  installing  a  strong, 
nationalist  government.  The  most  important  of  these  was  that  of  Eeon  Delbecque,  a 
Gaullist  deputy  who  sought  a  “French  national  resurrection”  through  the  establishment  of 
a  government  under  General  Charles  de  Gaulle.  With  the  National  Assembly  electing 
Pfimlin  by  a  comfortable  margin  on  14  May  1958  and  given  his  suspected  predilections, 
the  loyalty  of  the  army  was  in  question.  The  next  day,  de  Gaulle  announced  he  was 
“ready  to  assume  the  powers  of  the  Republic.” 

By  24  May  1958,  paratroopers  from  Algeria  seized  Corsica  to  use  as  a  staging 
ground  for  the  invasion  of  France.  Pfimlin  resigned  four  days  later  under  threat  of  a  coup 
and  on  1  June,  Charles  de  Gaulle  stood  before  the  National  Assembly,  which  voted  him 
into  office  as  Prime  Minister  by  a  329  to  224  margin.  With  the  army  having  achieved 
its  goal  without  actually  launching  its  coup  d’etat,  the  paratroopers  and  other  volunteers 
from  Algeria  stood  down.  For  six  months,  de  Gaulle  ruled  by  decree.  The  Fourth 
Republic  was  officially  dead. 

^^^O’Balance,  102. 

^^^Ibid.,  102-103. 

Philip  Williams,  “How  the  Fourth  Republic  Died;  Sources  for  the  Revolution  of 
May  195%,'"  French  Historical  Studies  3,  no.  1  (Spring  1963):  17-21,  http://www.jstor. 
org/stable/285892  (accessed  30  April  2014). 

^^^Morgan,  266-267. 

^^^Horne,  298. 
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Gaullist  Reforms  and  the  Challe  Plan 


As  de  Gaulle  began  to  assert  his  power  as  the  head  of  what  would  soon  be  the 
French  Fifth  Republic,  he  immediately  resolved  to  correct  the  unhealthy  balance  between 
the  army  and  the  government.  De  Gaulle  transferred  praetorian-like  officers  responsible 
for  abuses  of  power  and  political  intrigues  from  Algeria  to  metropolitan  France.  He  even 

-5 -IQ 

transferred  Massu. 

De  Gaulle  also  reached  out  to  the  FLN.  He  offered  the  FLN  the  “peace  of  the 
brave” — a  negotiated  settlement;  however,  the  FLN  rejected  this  notion. Like  any 
insurgent  group,  the  FLN  understood  that  in  order  to  win,  all  it  needed  to  do  was  survive. 
The  French  could  control  the  borders,  break  up  large  rebel  groups,  and  defeat  the 
insurgents  in  open  combat  any  day  of  the  week,  but  they  could  not  root  out  the 
insurgency.  Militarily,  the  French  could  dominate  the  Algerian  nationalists  in  almost 
every  conceivable  way,  but  a  French  victory  necessitated  success  in  the  court  of  public 
opinion. 

Public  opinion  was  just  as  much  a  problem  for  de  Gaulle  as  it  had  been  for  the 
Fourth  Republic.  Like  the  Fourth  Republic,  de  Gaulle  found  himself  squeezed  between 
the  necessities  of  courting  world  opinion  and  French  opinion  on  Algeria.  In  the  short 
term,  the  latter  seems  to  have  had  the  greater  effect.  Only  three  days  after  his  election  as 
Prime  Minister,  he  gave  a  speech  on  the  balcony  of  the  Governor-General  of  Algeria  in 


Bernard  E.  Brown,  “The  Army  and  Politics  in  France,”  The  Journal  of  Politics 
23,  no.  2  (May  1961):  270-274,  http://www.jstor.org/stable/2126705  (accessed  30  April 
2014). 

^^Vonnelly,  197. 
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which  he  encouragingly  yet  ambiguously  stated,  “I  understand  you.”^"^'  Moreover,  just  a 
few  days  after  that  at  another  speech  in  Mostaganem,  Algeria,  de  Gaulle  eleetrified  the 
crowds  with  the  pronouneement,  ""Vive  I’Algerie frangaiseT — a  statement  that  convineed 
even  the  most  unrepentant  remnants  of  the  Vichy  regime  that  de  Gaulle  would  preserve 
French  Algeria. 
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Figure  3.  French  Algeria 

Source:  Merriam- Webster,  “Algeria,”  Meriam- Webster,  Inc.,  http;//www.merriam- 
webster.com/cgi-bin/nytmaps.pl7algeria  (aecessed  1  May  2014). 
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Indeed,  it  looked  as  if  that  was  exactly  what  de  Gaulle  intended  to  do.  With 
General  Maurice  Challe  assuming  the  role  of  commander  in  Algeria  in  1959,  the  French 
army  began  using  a  new  set  of  tactics  against  their  nationalist  foes.  Previously,  the  French 
army  sought  to  counter  any  attack  wherever  it  might  occur.  Under  the  Challe  Plan,  the 
French  army  concentrated  its  combat  power  in  one  area  at  a  time.  Using  massive  power 
in  smaller  areas  allowed  Challe  to  trap  insurgents  and  kill  them  in  ever-greater  numbers. 
In  doing  so,  the  French  army  decisively  pacified  increasingly  larger  areas  of  Algeria. 
Unfortunately,  the  tactics  used  also  included  the  widespread  removal  of  populations  to 
ever-larger  regroupment  camps  to  separate  the  public  from  the  FLN.  By  October  1959, 
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the  French  army  had  1,242  such  camps  holding  over  two  million  Muslims. 

Though  effective  from  a  strictly  military  point  of  view,  these  camps  generated 
additional  political  costs.  Uprooting  the  population  and  placing  them  into  these 
internment  camps  was  inordinately  disruptive  for  the  traditional  peasants  of  Algeria,  both 
in  terms  of  pattern  of  their  daily  lives  and  the  rural  economy  that  supported  them.^"^"^ 
Moreover,  conditions  in  the  camps  ranged  from  poor  to  deadly.  Resembling  barbed- wire 
concentration  camps,  they  were  overcrowded  and  according  to  Jules  Roy  went  “without 
water,  without  sewage  or  sanitation  of  any  kind,  without  land  to  cultivate. It  was  not 


^"^^Evans,  250. 

^"^"^Keith  Sutton,  “Army  Administration  Tensions  over  Algeria's  Centres  de 
Regroupement,  1954-1962,”  British  Journal  of  Middle  Eastern  Studies  26,  no.  2 
(November  1999);  269,  http://www.jstor.org/stable/195925  (accessed  1  May  2014). 

^"^^Frantz  Fanon,  The  Wretched  of  the  Earth,  trans.  Richard  Philcox  (New  York: 
Grove  Press,  2004),  xxxiv. 
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unusual  for  Muslims  to  die  from  exposure  or  hunger  and  disease  ran  rampant. 

Although  the  Freneh  did  attempt  to  prevent  these  conditions  through  a  quasi-civil- 
military  inspector  general  team,  military  expediency  triumphed  over  any  civilian 

'lAn 

considerations,  which  drove  the  population  even  further  from  the  French. 

Paralleling  the  political  fortunes  of  the  French  in  Algeria,  the  military  successes 
of  the  Challe  Plan  were  equally  bankrupt  in  their  ability  to  deliver  a  settlement,  let  alone 
a  victory.  During  a  tour  of  facilities  in  August  1959,  de  Gaulle  stated  to  those  present 
“What  I  have  heard  and  seen  here  in  the  course  of  this  inspection  gives  me  full 
satisfaction.  I  have  to  say  that  to  you.  But  the  problem  is  not  solved.”  Everything  was 
in  order  for  France  in  Algeria  from  a  military  perspective.  On  the  other  hand,  because  of 
the  massive  number  of  French  troops  in  Algeria,  France  could  not  adequately  contribute 
to  NATO.  In  their  place,  six  divisions  of  the  U.S.  Army  stood  watch  in  Western 
Europe. 

The  Europeans’  Revolt  and  the  Generals’  Putsch 
On  16  September  1959,  de  Gaulle  announced  in  his  “self-determination  speech” 
that  the  Erench  government  would  offer  the  EEN  three  options:  independence. 


^^^Wall,  160-161 
^^^Sutton,  243. 
^^^Horne,  343. 
^^Vall,  190. 
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integration,  or  federation.  Concerned  with  statements  like  these  and  the  sense  that  de 
Gaulle  intended  to  abandon  them,  the  right-wing  European  population  in  Algeria, 
referred  to  as  the  “ultras”  became  bitterly  and  vocally  discontented.  On  24  January 
1960,  the  ultras  clashed  with  gendarmes  in  Algiers,  a  fight  that  killed  several  on  both 

O  CO 

sides.  However,  by  30  January  the  street  fighting  and  rioting  was  over.  General 
Maurice  Challe,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  French  forces  in  Algeria,  defused  the 
situation  by  sealing  off  the  ultras  in  their  barricades  close  to  the  university  buildings, 

O  CO 

starving  them  out,  and  rounding  up  the  ringleaders.  The  ultra’s  revolt  was  short-lived, 
but  the  palpable  frustration  remained  and  festered  within  the  higher  ranks  of  the  army 
used  to  contain  them. 

The  last  straw  came  with  the  16  November  1960  decision  to  hold  a  referendum  on 
independence  the  following  January.  The  purpose  of  it  was  to  indicate  to  any  would-be 
insurgent  (i.e.  on  the  order  of  the  “ultras”)  that  to  revolt  against  a  decision  for  an  Algerie 
algerrienne  was  to  revolt  against  not  only  the  President,  but  also  the  nation  as  indicated 
by  the  referendum. Prophetically,  in  December,  retired  General  Raoul  Salan,  another 
Indo-China  Hand,  who  had  commanded  in  both  that  region  and  in  Algeria,  declared,  “if 
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the  people  [i.e.  pied  noirs^  in  their  desperation  fight  to  remain  Freneh,  I  shall  be  at  their 


Despite  the  fact  that  de  Gaulle  won  two-thirds  of  the  vote,  clearly  demonstrating 
the  trend  toward  Algerian  independence  through  the  electoral  process,  four  retired 
generals  who  had  spent  their  lives  serving  France  revolted  in  April  1961.  These  four 
included,  Raoul  Salan,  Andre  Zeller,  Edmond  Jouhoud,  and  perhaps  most  surprisingly, 
Maurice  Challe.  Challe,  who  had  masterminded  the  1959  effort  against  the  FEN, 
attempted  to  use  the  willing  1st  Parachute  Regiment  of  the  Eoreign  Eegion  to  seize 
government  buildings.  The  putsch  lasted  a  mere  three  days.  Erench  authorities  loyal  to  de 
Gaulle  arrested  Challe  on  25  April  and  drove  the  remaining  ultras  and  ultra-sympathizers 
underground. 


Decolonization  Complete 

With  the  collapse  of  the  General’s  Putsch  in  the  wake  of  the  success  of  the 
referendum,  there  was  little  doubt  about  who  represented  the  legitimate  government  in 
Prance.  Thus,  de  Gaulle  moved  forward  with  independence  for  Algeria.  Por  the 
remainder  of  this  final  phase,  the  Erench  army  mounted  no  major  operations  against  the 
PEN.  Nevertheless,  the  final  process  of  negotiating  the  precise  terms  of  Algerian 


^^^Pickles,  82. 

^^^Horne,  pictures  29-32. 

^^^Morgan,  My  Battle  of  Algiers,  268. 
^^^O’Balance,  186. 
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independence  took  over  a  year.  De  Gaulle  had  to  contend  with  ongoing  violence 
between  the  FLN  and  the  Organisation  de  I'armee  secrete  or  “Organization  of  the  Secret 
Army”  (OAS).^^° 

The  OAS  was  a  terrorist  organization  founded  in  February  1961  by  “ultras”  that 
continued  to  oppress  and  attack  the  indigenous  population  of  Algeria.  Essentially 

taking  over  where  the  putsch  failed,  the  OAS  worked  to  do  what  the  paras  had  failed  to 
do:  defeat  the  FLN  and  save  French  Algeria.  In  fact,  many  of  the  soldiers  that  had  served 
under  Challe  went  over  to  the  ultras,  as  did  General  Raoul  Salan,  who  became  the  de 
facto  leader  of  the  OAS.^^^ 

Throughout  1961,  the  OAS  conducted  a  campaign  of  terror  using  techniques  from 
the  French  Resistance,  the  Viet  Minh,  and  the  Israeli  Haganah.  Like  the  police  before 
the  arrival  of  the  paras,  the  ALN  and  the  gendarmes  were  not  able  to  reduce  or  destroy 
the  OAS.  Linally,  after  the  OAS  gunned  down  seven  young  army  conscripts  on  23  March 
1962,  the  army  stepped  in.  Twenty-thousand  Trench  troops  surrounded  and  destroyed  the 
OAS  stronghold  in  Algiers,  one  city  block  at  a  time.^^"^  Unlike  the  LLN  that  could  melt 
away  into  the  greater  population,  the  OAS  crumbled.  The  ceasefire  agreement,  conducted 

^^^Morgan,  My  Battle  of  Algiers,  269. 
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at  Evian,  France,  on  18  March  was  already  complete,  making  the  last  big  OAS  effort 
appear  even  more  futile. 

On  14  July  1962,  Algeria  became  an  independent  nation.  According  to  author 
Dorothy  Pickles,  the  agreements  reached  at  Evian,  France  concerning  Algerian 
independence  provided  three  mitigating  factors  that  made  them  worthwhile  for  most 
French  people.  First,  they  were  a  device  by  which  the  pied  noirs  and  the  French  army 
might  be  able  to  digest  the  unpleasant  nature  of  Algerian  independence  with  the  least  loss 
of  face.  Second,  the  agreements  freed  France  from  having  to  defend  an  indefensible 
policy  in  Algeria  in  front  of  the  United  Nations  and  NATO.  Finally,  it  substantially 
completed  the  process  of  France’s  decolonization. 


Wagner,  91. 
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CHAPTER  5 


ANALYSIS 

Introduction 

Therefore,  we  must  study  not  only  the  laws  of  war  in  general,  but  the  specifie 
laws  of  revolutionary  war,  and  the  even  more  speeifie  laws  of  revolutionary  war 
in  China. 

The  war  situation  as  a  whole  may  cover  the  entire  world,  may  cover  an  entire 
country,  or  may  cover  an  independent  guerilla  zone  or  an  independent  major 
operational  front. 

—  Mao  Tse  Tung,  Problems  of  Strategy 
in  China ’s  Revolutionary  War 

In  the  wake  of  World  War  II,  Franee  confronted  monumental  problems. 
Metropolitan  France  was  in  ruins.  Naturally,  so  was  its  economy.  Indochina,  France’s 
most  lucrative  eolony,  was  on  the  brink  of  independence  and  breaking  toward 
eommunism.  Algeria,  legally  part  of  metropolitan  Franee,  but  operated  as  a  eolony,  was 
also  beginning  to  press  for  independenee.  Freneh  military  forees  were  in  disarray, 
seattered,  undermanned,  and  underequipped.  Perhaps  worst,  politieal  divisions  in  France 
made  it  almost  impossible  to  develop  a  eentral  government  strong  enough  to  deal  with 
these  problems  in  an  environment  in  whieh  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
dominated  global  polities.  To  solve  their  problems,  the  Freneh  needed  a  way  to  rebuild 
their  economy  at  home,  satisfy  the  Allied  commitment  to  the  defense  of  Western  Europe, 
and  hold  on  to  their  Empire. 

Crueially,  they  had  to  satisfy  the  dilemma  of  what  to  do  with  their  empire.  On  one 
hand,  they  wished  to  retain  it  for  multiple  reasons.  From  a  psychologieal  standpoint,  it 
satisfied  the  French  desire  for  grandeur  in  the  wake  of  having  fallen  to  sueh  a  lowly  state 
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after  having  been  a  world  power  for  so  long.  From  a  realist  standpoint,  it  offered  the 
appearanee  of  an  aetive  and  vibrant  enterprise  mueh  larger  than  metropolitan  France, 
critical  to  regaining  the  position  of  France  as  a  world  power.  On  the  other  hand,  France 
could  barely  afford  to  rebuild  itself  at  home,  let  alone  advance  a  resurgent  colonial 
program.  Moreover,  any  advance  in  its  most  important  colonies,  Indochina  and  Algeria, 
required  a  significant  military  effort.  Any  such  effort  conflicted  directly  with  the  Allied 
effort  to  build  a  conventional  deterrent  force  against  Soviet  expansion  in  Europe  without 
resorting  to  simply  rearming  Germany. 

European  Defense 

The  central  problem  of  European  defense  from  Erance’s  perspective  was  to  find  a 
way  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Allies  for  a  credible  conventional  deterrent  to  Soviet 
expansion.  The  United  States  expected  Erance  to  provide  the  bulk  of  the  troops  necessary 
for  any  such  effort.  Implicit  in  this  arrangement  was  that  the  United  States  would  in  turn 
provide  much  needed  financial  and  materiel  support  to  the  Erench  effort.  Choosing  to 
view  Erance’s  Indochina  effort  as  another  front  against  communism  as  opposed  to  the 
advancement  of  colonialism,  the  United  States  also  underwrote  much  Erance’s  expense  in 
the  Indochina  War. 

In  Europe,  Erance  embarked  upon  a  series  of  diplomatic  and  political  programs 

that  served  multiple  purposes.  At  the  forefront  of  almost  all  of  these  policies  was  the 

desire  to  fulfill  Erance’s  role  within  the  structure  of  the  Allied  defense  of  Europe  without 

resorting  to  German  rearmament.  The  Monnet  Plan,  the  Schuman  Plan,  the  Pleven  Plan, 

and  the  EDC  had  the  potential  to  solve  a  number  of  problems  for  Prance.  The  Monnet 

Plan  placed  Prance  on  the  road  to  economic  recovery  and  provided  a  structure  around 
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which  the  various  divergent  parties  could  rally.  The  Sehuman  Plan  aimed  at  correcting 
issues  of  produetion  overruns  instigated  by  the  Monnet  Plan  and  combining  the  industrial 
capacities  of  France  and  Germany  in  a  way  that  made  it  exceptionally  difficult  for  the 
two  countries  to  renew  hostilities,  satisfying  France’s  desire  to  lock  West  Germany  into  a 
subordinate  role. 

After  North  Korea’s  invasion  of  South  Korea  in  1950,  the  Allies  perceived  an 
elevated  urgency  for  a  credible  conventional  deterrent  in  Europe  to  mitigate  the  threat  of 
a  conventional  invasion  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Accordingly,  France  introdueed  the  Pleven 
Plan.  With  the  Pleven  Plan,  Franee  advanced  the  idea  of  an  integrated  European  army. 

On  its  face,  it  appeared  as  a  completely  legitimate  effort  on  the  part  of  Eranee  to  work 
toward  an  aehievable  defensive  system  for  Western  Europe.  However,  at  its  heart  the 
Pleven  Plan  seemed  to  have  been  purposefully  unworkable,  “a  refusal  hidden  within  an 

367 

impossible  projeet.” 

The  integration  requirements  for  the  proposed  European  army  were  militarily 
unsound.  The  plan  required  the  use  of  mixed  nationalities  at  every  level  above  battalion,  a 
eaveat  that  would  have  made  it  virtually  impossible  to  conduct  operations  because  of  the 
communication  difficulties  alone.  Moreover,  the  plan  had  a  self-damaging  poison  pill  in 
it  for  the  Erench  empire.  Curiously,  if  Eranee  had  followed  the  Pleven  Plan,  it  might  have 
had  to  integrate  the  elite  cadre  of  its  eolonial  army  along  with  the  metropolitan  army 
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within  a  greater  European  army.  In  sueh  a  case,  not  only  would  the  metropolitan  army 
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cease  to  exist,  the  eolonial  army  would  do  likewise,  making  any  eolonial  military  effort 
impossible. 

Finally,  Franee  made  the  adoption  of  its  very  own  Pleven  Plan  more  diffieult  by 
self-imposing  Sehuman  Plan  approval  as  a  pre-eondition  to  passing  the  Pleven  Plan. 
Given  that  the  Korean  War  upset  the  balanee  of  eoal  and  steel  pooling  at  whieh  the 
Sehuman  Plan  aimed,  there  was  virtually  no  way  to  get  this  pre-eondition  met,  let  alone 
approve  the  Pleven  Plan.  Aeeordingly,  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  other  eonelusion  other 
than  the  notion  that  both  of  these  plans  demonstrated  strong  ulterior  motives  on  the  part 
of  Franee.  The  Sehuman  Plan  might  have  been  a  good  tool  for  managing  eoal  and  steel 
produetion  and  the  Pleven  Plan  might  have  been  a  legitimate  politieal  answer  to 
heightened  Allied  eoneerns  over  a  eonventional  invasion.  However,  the  only  real  purpose 
that  either  served  was  to  delay  the  rearmament  of  West  Germany  and  no  party  wanted  to 
do  this  more  than  Franee. 

On  the  heels  of  the  slow  demise  of  the  Pleven  Plan  in  the  faee  of  esealating 
eoneerns  over  eommunist  expansion,  the  Allies  held  the  Petersberg  Conferenee  in  Bonn, 
Germany  to  diseuss  different  ways  in  which  the  Allies  might  ineorporate  West  Germany 
into  NATO.  Two  eompeting  plans  emerged.  The  Spofford  Plan  advaneed  the  notion  of  an 
outright  national  West  German  army  integrated  into  the  NATO  defense  plan  at  the 
national  level.  True  to  form,  Franee  again  advaneed  the  notion  of  a  European  army  with  a 
kind  of  modified  Pleven  Plan  called  the  EDC,  whieh  aimed  at  limiting  West  German 
partieipation  and  uniting  Europe. 
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However,  mueh  like  the  Pleven  Plan,  the  EDC  also  had  a  self-inflioted  poison  pill 
for  Franee.  As  with  any  plan  for  Freneh  participation  in  the  Allied  defense  of  Western 
Europe,  the  EDC’s  requirements  conflicted  with  France’s  military  effort  in  Indochina. 
Specifically,  the  EDC  sought  to  limit  the  militarization  of  West  Germany  by  placing  a 
cap  on  Bonn’s  level  of  participation  in  western  defense  equal  to  that  of  a  predetermined 
level  of  participation  by  France.  Considering  that  voting  rights  in  the  EDC  framework 
depended  upon  the  level  of  participation,  it  was  unthinkable  for  France  to  make  a 
commitment  at  a  level  lower  than  West  Germany. 

Unfortunately,  with  the  better  part  of  France’s  defense  budget  devoted  to 
Indochina,  France  could  not  live  up  to  its  end  of  the  bargain.  In  other  words,  there  was  no 
way  for  France  to  fight  the  Indochina  War  and  simultaneously  contribute  forces  to  the 
EDC  at  a  level  greater  than  or  equal  to  that  of  West  Germany.  Simply  put,  the  EDC  was  a 
bust.  It  was  no  better  than  the  Pleven  Plan  and  did  not  amount  to  much  more  than  another 
delay  tactic  on  the  part  of  the  French  government.  Indeed,  the  EDC  proposal  did  not 
collapse  until  after  the  French  defeat  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  in  1954.  By  then,  the  competing 
military  effort  in  the  Indochina  War  was  over  and  the  Algerian  War  had  not  yet  begun. 
Accordingly,  it  is  difficult  to  argue  that  the  EDC,  or  any  other  plan  for  that  matter,  was 
much  more  than  a  purposeful  delay  in  West  German  rearmament  at  the  expense  of  the 
Allies,  engineered  to  allow  France  time  to  concentrate  on  Indochina. 

Indochina:  The  Crown  Jewel 

Charles  de  Gaulle  and  the  majority  of  the  French  government  and  public  placed 
an  enormous  value  on  the  French  Empire  in  making  France  more  than  “just  another 
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liberated  country”  in  the  wake  of  World  War  II.  However,  the  French  focus  on 
working  out  a  solution  for  their  metropolitan  government  during  the  last  half  of  1945  and 
the  first  half  of  1946  distracted  them  from  any  reasonable  solution  to  the  chaos  in 
Indochina,  the  crown  jewel  of  their  empire.  During  the  uneasy  time  between  de  Gaulle’s 
resignation  from  the  provisional  government  in  January  1946  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Fourth  Republic  the  following  October,  there  was  a  chance  to  reach  a  negotiated 
settlement  with  Ho  Chi  Minh.  Unfortunately,  the  man  in  charge  of  colonial 
administration  was  the  incredibly  inflexible  and  imperialistic  Admiral  Georges  Thierry 
D’Argenlieu,  a  martinet  who  would  accept  nothing  less  than  the  return  of  France’s  pre- 
World  War  II  grandeur. 

By  the  time  that  the  French  established  the  Fourth  Republic,  fighting  was  already 
escalating  in  Vietnam  and  continued  to  do  so  into  1947.  After  the  United  States 
announced  the  anti-communist  Truman  Doctrine  in  March  1947,  a  negotiated  settlement 
was  highly  improbable.  At  that  point,  France  had  to  defeat  the  Viet  Minh  in  order  to 
retain  Indochina  and,  from  their  perspective,  it  needed  Indochina  because  it  was  the  most 
vital  part  of  the  overseas  empire.  Conveniently,  the  Viet  Minh  was  not  only  a  nationalist 
organization;  it  was  also  undoubtedly  a  communist  organization.  Therefore,  it  was  easy 
for  France  to  couch  its  fight  against  the  Viet  Minh  in  anti-communist  terms  and  gamer 
the  support  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  perspective  of  the  United  States,  it  would  have  been 
much  more  convenient  for  France  to  reach  some  sort  of  compromise  with  the  Viet  Minh, 
if  the  French  colonial  army  could  not  defeat  them  quickly.  The  main  concern  of  the 
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United  States  was  the  defense  of  Western  Europe  against  the  expansionist  Soviet  Union, 
a  coneem  that  only  deepened  with  the  invasion  of  South  Korea  in  1950.  The  United 
States  wanted  and  to  some  extent  expected  France,  as  the  largest  of  the  continental 
European  allies,  to  be  the  primary  contributor  of  troops  for  European  defense.  Again,  this 
was  something  France  could  not  afford  simultaneously  to  the  Indochina  War.  Moreover, 
the  United  States  could  not  put  pressure  on  France  to  reach  a  negotiated  settlement  with 
the  Viet  Minh  because  it  risked  destabilizing  the  Fourth  Republic,  thus  jeopardizing  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  meant  to  protect  Europe.  Accordingly,  the  United  States  chose  to 

T7 1 

back  the  French  in  Indochina,  underwriting  nearly  three  quarters  of  the  cost  by  1953. 

Of  course,  the  United  States  could  not  do  this  indefinitely.  There  were  limits  to 
the  patience  of  the  Eisenhower  administration.  In  fact,  by  1954  the  Eisenhower 
administration  predicated  continued  aid  to  France  for  the  Indochina  War  on  two 
conditions.  First,  in  direct  terms,  the  Eisenhower  administration  expected  the  French 
colonial  army  to  demonstrate  results  for  the  millions  of  dollars  of  U.S.  aid.  As  mentioned 
earlier.  President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  actually  told  the  French  point 
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blank  to  “fight  the  war  more  aggressively”  if  they  expected  additional  aid. 

Second,  the  Eisenhower  administration  tied  the  EDC  directly  to  Indochina.  The 
United  States,  determined  to  create  a  credible  conventional  deterrent  in  Europe  by 
incorporating  West  Germany  into  the  defensive  scheme  one  way  or  the  other,  purposely 
required  France  to  ratify  the  EDC  treaty  in  order  to  receive  additional  military  and 
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financial  aid  for  the  Indochina  War.  Given  that  the  EDC  was  a  French  plan  that  armed 
West  Germany  on  France’s  terms,  the  demand  was  not  wholly  unreasonable. 

In  the  end,  of  course,  France  lost  Indochina,  making  the  balance  between  military 
contributions  to  the  Indochina  War  and  the  FDC  a  moot  point.  In  the  summer  of  1954, 
following  Dien  Bien  Phu,  the  French  National  Assembly  officially  eliminated  the  FDC 
through  parliamentary  procedure,  clearing  the  way  for  the  Allies  to  bring  West  Germany 
into  NATO. 

France  lost  both  its  most  valuable  colonial  asset  and,  eventually,  the  diplomatic 
fight  against  West  German  rearmament.  Was  all  the  effort  for  nothing?  Perhaps  not. 
Through  a  series  of  international  integration  plans  and  parliamentary  gamesmanship, 
France  had  managed  to  delay  the  timing  and  shape  the  method  of  West  German 
rearmament  for  almost  nine  years.  If  nothing  else,  retaining  Indochina  and  thus  the 
French  Empire  intact  during  this  time  provided  some  underpinning  for  that  “certain  idea 
of  France”  that  both  the  Fourth  Republic  and  the  French  people  needed  to  advance 
French  interests  in  an  era  dominated  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  meantime,  there  was  one  segment  of  French  society  that  bore  an  unevenly 
heavy  burden  throughout  the  Fourth  Republic’s  delicate  balancing  act:  the  elite  cadre 
among  the  colonial  army  in  Indochina.  By  1954,  most  of  the  soldiers  and  leaders  in  the 
colonial  army  had  suffered  through  the  deaths  of  their  comrades  and  the  defeat  of  their 
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The  “certain  idea  of  France”  is  most  closely  associated  with  Charles  de  Gaulle. 
Fawrence  D.  Kritzman,  “A  Certain  Idea  of  de  Gaulle,”  Yale  French  Studies,  no.  Ill 
(2007):  158,  http://www.jstor.org/stable/20479377  (accessed  8  May  2014).  Kritzman 
refers  to  the  notion  that  France  should  be  great  because  it  is  France. 
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army  at  the  hands  of  the  Viet  Minh.  Certain  key  figures  among  them  had  also  suffered 
eapture  and  torture  by  Viet  Minh  eommunists.  For  the  soldiers  in  Indoehina,  the  politieal 
balaneing  aet  between  eommitments  to  Europe  and  Indoehina  meant  little  and  looked 
mueh  more  like  a  betrayal  of  their  saerifiee. 

Algeria:  Metropolitan  Franee? 

Unlike  Indoehina,  Algeria  was  legally  part  of  metropolitan  Franee.  As  such, 
France  was  of  course  very  interested  in  defending  it  and  keeping  within  its  sphere  of 
influence.  In  addition,  the  French  had  over  one  million  European  colonists/citizens 
residing  in  Algeria,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  whom  had  families  that  had  been  there 
for  generations.  In  fact,  as  part  of  the  condition  for  ratifying  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
the  French  demanded  the  inclusion  of  Algeria,  a  condition  to  which  the  United  States 
accepted  with  the  caveat  that  it  would  only  apply  to  matters  of  external  attack. 

Generally,  with  the  advent  of  the  Cold  War,  the  United  States  supported  French 
hegemony  in  North  Africa  as  the  best  way  to  ensure  the  defense  of  the  region  against 

'i'lC. 

Soviet-sponsored  communist  expansion.  On  the  other  hand,  unlike  the  Indochina 
situation,  the  United  States  was  not  convinced  of  any  widespread  communist  infiltration 
within  Algeria.  Indeed,  it  rather  looked  as  if  the  independence  movements  throughout 
North  Africa  were  nationalist  as  opposed  to  communist.  Regardless,  the  Fourth  Republic 
was  in  no  position  to  grant  independence  to  Algeria  in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  with 
Tunisia  and  Morocco.  The  Algerian  pied  noirs  had  representation  in  the  National 
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Assembly  and  their  votes  were  eritieal  to  the  ratifieation  of  West  German  rearmament 
following  the  demise  of  the  EDC.^^^  Likewise,  the  United  States  was  eoneemed  that 
pulling  support  for  Franee  endangered  West  German  integration  into  NATO.  Beeause 
of  the  primaey  that  the  United  States  plaeed  on  European  defense,  the  pied  noirs  held  the 
Allies  hostage  for  the  sake  of  a  Freneh  Algeria. 

Due  to  the  exeesses  of  the  pied  noir  population  and  the  heavy-handed  Freneh 
responses  to  Algerian  nationalist  uprisings,  a  negotiated  settlement  with  the  FEN  would 
have  been  very  difficult,  especially  following  the  reprisals  for  the  Philippeville 
Massacre.  Sending  in  General  Jacques  Massu’s  paratroopers  to  put  down  the  FLN 
revolt  made  any  sort  of  peaceful  solution  virtually  impossible.  The  paras,  having  been 
humiliated  in  Indochina  and  in  some  cases  tortured  by  the  Viet  Minh,  were  fresh  from  the 
Suez  Crisis,  a  failed  operation  they  considered  just  another  betrayal  on  the  part  of  the 
Fourth  Republic. For  these  men,  there  was  no  compromise.  Someone  would  pay.  In 
this  case,  it  was  not  only  the  FLN,  but  also  the  entire  Muslim  population  in  Algeria.  With 
all  indigenous  Muslims  as  potential  suspects,  the  paras  dived  into  their  version  of 
counterinsurgency  with  a  cold  ferocity  that  is  now  legendary  for  its  cruelty. 

Backing  up  this  group  of  hardened  veterans,  the  French  deployed  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  troops  from  the  French  metropolitan  army  and  reserves,  an  act  that  was 
completely  legitimate  under  French  law  because  Algeria  was  legally  part  of  metropolitan 
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France.  This  massive  troop  buildup  eventually  allowed  Franee  to  secure  a  kind  of 
victory,  at  least  on  purely  military  terms.  Unfortunately  for  the  French,  the  combination 
of  internment  and  systematized  torture  garnered  the  FLN  an  unending  stream  of  new 
recruits.  For  every  FLN  fighter  rooted  out  in  sueh  a  manner,  10  rose  to  take  his  place. 
Moreover,  because  of  the  Freneh  troop  eommitment  in  Algeria,  the  United  States  took  the 
place  of  France  as  the  guardian  of  Europe,  eventually  placing  six  combat  divisions  in 
West  Germany.^^^ 

In  the  end,  the  Algerian  War  served  virtually  no  purpose  for  France.  The  French 
military  effort  in  Algeria  was  directly  at  odds  with  France’s  NATO  eommitment  to  the 
defense  of  Western  Europe.  In  this  case,  Erance  succeeded  in  neither  endeavor.  The  only 
mitigating  factor  for  the  Ereneh  was  that  in  1962,  after  22  years  of  war,  they  had  managed 
to  rebuild  their  economy,  achieve  a  respectable  level  of  authority  independent  of  the 
United  States,  and,  finally,  find  peace. 

Conclusion 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Erance  was  a  defeated  nation.  Eeonomically, 
industrially,  socially,  and  psychologically,  the  Ereneh  appeared  to  have  little  to  offer. 
However,  with  hardly  more  than  a  “certain  idea  of  Erance,”  the  Ereneh  plunged 
immediately  into  great  power  polities,  using  their  leverage  with  the  United  States  at  every 
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opportunity  to  advance  the  Freneh  agenda  as  if  it  was  an  ordinary  extension  of  Franee’s 


power. 

In  Europe,  the  Freneh  used  the  balance  between  military  eommitments  to  Europe 
and  Indoehina  to  delay  West  German  rearmament  while  the  United  States  paid  the  bill  on 
both  ends.  In  Indoehina,  the  Ereneh  held  onto  their  most  important  colony  just  long 
enough  to  give  themselves  eredibility  to  generate  the  delay  by  eouching  their  colonial 
reassertion  in  anti-eommunist  terms.  In  Algeria,  the  Ereneh  used  the  United  States  as  a 
kind  of  strategie  replaeement.  The  eorollary  to  Eranee  employing  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  its  eonscripts  from  the  metropolitan  army  in  Algeria,  troops  meant  for  NATO,  was  that 
the  United  States  deployed  its  divisions  in  their  plaee,  effectively  obviating  Ereneh 
responsibility.  Remarkably,  this  last  development  still  shows  its  legacy  in  Germany  even 
today,  25  years  after  the  end  of  the  Cold  War. 

Naturally,  some  of  the  consequenees  of  Ereneh  aetions  between  1945  and  1962 
were  unintended  and  some  of  the  aetions  that  the  Eourth  Republic  took  were  a  direct 
result  of  its  inherent  instability.  Eor  example,  the  Ereneh  did  not  intend  to  lose  Indoehina, 
even  less  so  Algeria.  However,  the  remainder  of  Ereneh  efforts,  eompleted  with  the 
conglomeration  of  Eourth  Republic  cabinets  and  Charles  de  Gaulle  himself,  possessed  a 
remarkable  eontinuity  when  it  eame  to  keeping  West  Germany  in  a  subordinate  role  and 
advancing  Erance’s  interests  independent  of,  and  sometimes  at  great  expense  to,  the 
United  States. 


Ill 
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